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CHAPTER XxX. 
None remember thee now thou art gone, 
Or they could not choose but weep 
When they think of thee, my gentle one, 
In thy long and lonely sleep. 
But none remember thee 
Save me. 

“ TAKE care you do not betray my aid.” 

Cora St. Croix repeated the words with a scornful 
haughtiness that more effectually than words spoke 
the utter impossibility of such badness in her nature. 
And it might be that the irrepressible pride that 
flashed from her fair face and rang out in the very 
tone in which she echoed the words was more con- 
genial to the old housekeeper’s ideas than the most 
humble apologies and assurances. 

“Yes, you have a touch of the right mettle in you,” 
she said, with a half-smile. ‘ The lady in yon por- 
trait could scarcely have looked or spoken more 
proudly than you even when she was to be the Coun- 
tess of Marston herself.” 

Cora eagerly caught at the words. 

“Then was she, that beautiful girl there, Lady 
Marston, Lady Marian’s mother ?” she asked, quickly. 

“Nay, I never said that,” replied Mrs. Aston; 
“the earl to whom she might have been wife was 
& very different one to the present lord. But what's 
that to you?” she went on, checking herself. “It is 
but wasting time in idle curiosity. Just tell me 
what scheme you have in your head for saving that 
young scapegrace, who has done more mischief than 
he or his broad lands could ever do good, and, in 
order to free my young lady from trouble or disgrace, 
T'll just see if I can forward it in a quiet way, and 
no one be the wiser,” 

Cora was silent for a moment or two, her eyes ab- 
stractedly fixed on the portrait. 


“Have you any old clothes in the house?” she 
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asked; “I mean such as might have been worn by 
that lady, or about her day ?” 

Mrs, Aston shook her head, but suddenly an idea 
appeared to strike her. 

** Perhaps I have,” she said, thoughtfully; “ that is 
if they are not all moth-eaten and moulded. Come 
with me and I will see what can be found. I would 
not like to go into those old, long-forgotten places 
unless some one was with me, and a stranger too, or 
the old tales and memories would soon be roused up 
that are better forgotten. But what do you want 
with them ?” she added, with an access of suspicion. 

“T want them as an adjunct to my plans for es- 
cape,” returned Cora. “Is there not a report that 
this wing is given up to the memories, as you call 
them, of the past? Would any one be surprised if 
they were haunted by the spirits who once lived in 
them ?” 

Mrs. Aston nodded sagaciously. 

“I see something of your scheme,” she said, “ and 
it’s not so bad; only I can’t see how my young lord 
can be helped by any such dressing up. He’s nota 
bit like a Biddulph, though ata glance in the dark 
you’re not so very different as to hinder your passing 
for Miss——” 

“ Miss who?” asked Cora, eagerly. 

“ For the lady who sat for that picture,” replied 
the housekeeper, jealously. “ What’s her name to 
you? There, come along; and if you fail in your wild 
vagaries about what you can do it will settle matters 
any how, and if he gets taken so much the better in 
my opinion. Any way my young lady must give him 
up then, and a good thing too, before the duke comes, 
who will be the best husband for her.” 

Cora quietly followed tbe woman from the room 
and passed through two or three old apartments, all 
smelling of the close, mouldy oppression that belongs 
to a long exclusion of air, 

She unfastened the window of one of them, and the 
flood of light and sweet air which poured in as the 
sash Was thrown open had an almost magical effect, 
It revealed a handsomely furnished dressing-room, 





whose rich hangings and carved oak wardrobe, dress- 
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ing-tables and mirrors were by no means foreign te 
the revived taste for such massive style in the pre- 
sent day. 

Mrs. Aston gave a deep sigh as she turned to the 
large wardrobe, which might well have contained the 
dresses even in the voluminous fashion that adoru 
the belles of more modern times. 

She turned the key that still stood in its lock, and 
threw open the doors, while Cora drew near with a 
curiosity for which she could scarcely account even 
to herself. 

The ample recess was filled with a costume that 
was perhaps yet more antique and fanciful than the 
twenty years or so which had rolled on since the date 
of its manufacture could justify. It was more like 
one of the dresses of the Court of the Restoration 
in its long, flowing train, its gorgeous embroidery 
and short sleeves with deep lace rufiles, that gave 
them grace and yet displayed the fine proportions of 
a moulded arm. The petticoat was of amber satin, 
flowered with black, and the bodice and train of the 
same colour reversed, while the whole was completed 
by daintily buckled shoes with high heels, sufficient 
to add some inch or two to the wearer’s height, 

Mrs. Aston seemed lost in deep and perhaps sub- 
dued thought as she gazed at them without attempt- 
ing to disturb their still unruffled folds. 

“ Ah,” she said, ‘that was a sad night when that 
dress was worn; it began the months and years of 
misery that followed. Young woman, dare you risk 
the curse that may belong to it and those who ven- 
ture to disturb its hiding-place?” she added, turning 
to Cora with a look of sternness that the strong fea- 
tures could perhaps better express than more kindly 
feelings. 

The girl bore it with quiet indifference, 

“T fear nothing because I have nothing to fear,” 
she replied. “May I have these useless things?” 
she agded, touching the gorgeous satin as she spoke. 
“The dead will never claim them, that is certain.” 

** And the living had better make away with such 
uncanny relics,” returned Mrs. Aston, “ There, if 
you can make them serve your purpose to deliver us 
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from this disgrace and danger it’s my judgment that 
a better thing cannot be done with them, and you'd 
best sell them after to the highest bidder,” she added, 
“for your trouble, That's my advice.” 

“They will never be used by any one else, if I can 
help it,” said Cora, calmly, “ but is this all? have you 
no other costumes that could be used as a disguise— 
for him ?” ‘ 

Mrs. Aston glanced round as if to ensure not being 
overheard, 

“Child, you are not canny yourself. What can 
put such fancies in your head ?” she said. “‘ What do 
you know of these costumes, or the night when they 
were worn—ay, when my lord’s heart was broken? 
You ask what else was worn, It’s a mockery, that it 
fs, to cast up such things that had better be buried 
for ever—like those that caused the sin and the sor- 
ow.” 
me And who were they ?”’ asked Cora, “Those who 
wore these strange dresses, and were connected with 
this house, is it not so?” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Aston, opening another 
division of the wardrobe. “ And I, myself, placed 
them there, out of the sight of any human being, 
whom they might torture by their very aspect.” 

“ Will you not tell me at least the leading facts of 
the tale?” asked Cora, anxiously. “I ask no name, 
no details, only something to guide me in my conduct 
where these strange relics are conterned. You may 
trust me,” she added, with an almost lofty air of 
command, “No confideace thus made will ever 
p«se my lips.” 

There was no Goubting that unflinching look and 
firm tone. 

Mrs. Aston wes forthe time apparently awed by its 
calm power, 

“ Well, there cam beno great harm in that perhaps,” 
she said, “go as there are'no names mentioned, 
and you don’t go-end = iainene you. The 
story is simple enuugh that repeat. 

“There eet geing on at the ‘Court,’ 
and the young Indy ‘you sawin the:pieture was to 
wear tls dress, so her lover, or rather the one who 
was rival to ber lover, vowed he would get some 
character'that would help him to benear ber all the 
evening. So he chose’s page's dress, and shaved off 
Lis whiskers and moustache to look youngerand help 
him in‘ the character, Very handsome ‘they both 
looked, and no mistake, and I believe t enjoyed 
themselves heart and sot! all that ‘fatal ‘night. t 
tho end of it was bicodshed and misery aud diseord 
for one and all concerned. ‘They were divided, for 
life and death too, and these dresses are the remains 
of the lest hour they passed together,” 

Cora was strangely interested. 

* And you would haveme and Lord Belfort wear 
these ill-omened garments?" she said. “ Well, be it 
60; it will but hallow the unhappy proofs of the sin 
vou speak of. If they caused death let them save 
life, Am I not right, Mrs. Aston?” she said, quietly 
removing the rustling satin from its resting-place 
and gazing at it with an air of what was well nigh 
reverence, so strange a spell had been cast over it by 
the housekeeper’s tale. 

“ Yes, if it is so,” she replied. “ And, for myself, I 
care not, so that all isaway from the house and from 
my dear young lady, so that she may forget him and 
all that belongs to him.” 

*It is not likely that she will ever need to see him 
more,” returned Cora, scornfully, “ unless she is true 
enough to cling to him in disgrace and crime. Then 
I may use these at my pleasure,” she added, casting 
the garments over her arms, almost too bulky for her 
slender strength, “Listen, Mrs. Aston; I will not 
make you the sharer of my plans because you had 
better be able to say that you bad no knowledge of 
the flight. But if you can manage to spread abroad some 
notion of the strange appearances in the rooms and to 
get some passage free for me from the house, I think 
it will be all the helpI need. You say that men are 
stationed round the house and in the passage to this 
wing, is it not so?” 

Mrs. Aston nodded assent, 

“Very well; I shall be aware of what I have to 
guard against, only give me some idea of the best 
mode of getting from the mansion, and then leave me 
to manage the rest,” 

Mrs, Aston, who was fast yielding to the influence 
of the girl’s superior firmness; and intellect, complied, 
though rather confusedly with the request, and Cora 
managed to gather a tolerable idea of the direction 
from her vague account of the spot to which she was 
to bend her steps, 

‘* Now,” she said, when the description had ended, 
“Tshall go to Lady Marian once more, to learn for 
the last time her wishes on this subject, and then 
leave for ever this miserable neighbourhood that has 
been but the scene of woe and misery to me.” 

Mrs. Aston gave a kind of sullen assent that was 
anything but flattering to the fugitive’s prospects, 
and drew back to let her pass from the room, of which 





she herself turned the key, though she dared not 
take it from the lock, lest the whole darling wish of 
her heart to get the girl and the unhappy noble out 
of the vicinity should be frustrated. 

And Cora with a half-scornful smile at the need- 
less precaution hastily took her way to the apartments 
of the Lady Marian. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
I know ‘tis hard to bear the sneer and taunt, 
With the heart's honest pride at miduight's 
wrestle ; 
To feel the killing canker-worm of want. 
While rich rogues in their stolen luxury 


nestle, 
For I have felt it,” 

“Marian, what does all this disgraceful business 
mean?” said the Earl of Marston, angrily, entering 
his daughter’s boudoir, just as her simple dinner 
toilet had been completed—a ceremony that she had 
gone through rather in mechanical compliance with 
custom than any regard to the personal appearance 
she might make at her father’s table. 

‘* What have I to do with it, my lord?” she replied, 
calmly—“ that is, if you refer to the unfortunate 
tragedy which has plunged so many in sorrow.” 

“T refér to the dishonour brought on my house by 
the presence of men who ought never to set foct in 
Biddulph Court, save—as once happened to @n an- 
cestor of ours—as an adjunct to a royal visit. And 
now we are actually under surveillanee—actually 
placed in the power of these horrid officials to 
watch our incomings and outgoings, and to wander at 
pleasure over my msusion. Marian, are you cog- 
nizant of the proceedings of the accused ? is it possible 
that you—my daughter—ean retain anyinterest ina 
felon, against whom the fiat of justice has gone forth? 
Speak, for lam determined not to suffer this degra- 
dation oue day longer than is needful, and I have yet 
sufficient consideration for your name, and also for 
the credit of the Biddulphs, not to risk ‘any scandal 
that can be avoided.” 

Marian’s pride was roused now. It was different. 
spirit to Cora St. Croix that dwelt in the bosom of 
the heiress. Cora’s was a haughty, self-reliant, de- 
fiant mature, that had been embittered from its 
original nature by desolation and adversity ; while 
Marian’s generous impulses were fitful and wayward, 
and guiek}y turned to the very acid of resentful resist- 
ante by any disappointment or supposed injustice. 

“I havenothing to say, my lord,” she repeated. 
“T know nothing of Lord Belfort’s present abode. 
These men seem to assert they saw him enter your 
domains, and that he has not since left it. But, if 
they have been allowed to search the mansion, I 
cannot see on what pretext they remain here. If I 
were master of Biddulph Court they would be at once 
ordered from the utmost foot of land over which Lord 
Marston has control.” 

“ And risk being brought up to justice as harbour- 
ing a murderer, against whom a verdict has. been 
given,” he returned, angrily. “It is well that the 
family name is not to be committed to your keeping, 
Marian, or you would soon cover it with shame 
and coutumely. However I shall take care that you 
are placed under a proper guardianship béfore the 
name and estates of my ancestors descend to your 
weak hands, 

“And,” he continued, unheeding the ominous 
flash in his daughter’s eyes, “as I am luckily in au- 
thority here it is for you to listen, not to question my 
orders. Now listen, Marian, and remember that 
though you are my only child I shall not be induced 
to overlook any disobedience on your part, nor will 
I depart from my own firm determination, whatever 
the result may be. I do not wish even to become 
aware of the disgraceful acts which I so strongly 
suspect. I had rather be able to deny—as a gentle- 
man and peer should—any knowledge of the suspected 
presence of the criminal in my house. But this for- 
bearance will only be for twenty-four hours, and to- 
morrow I shall myself institute an open and public 
search, so that should Ernest Belfort be in one of the 
hiding-places that are known to yourself and me 
and one other, he shall be dragged ignominiously 
from his retreat. I will not have Biddulph Court the 
prey of runaway criminals and Bow Street detec- 
tives when the duke arrives. This is enough, 
Marian. You understand me, and for once no tears, 
no prayers, nor passion on your part will move me 
from my resolve. Now for the rest of the evening 
we will drop the subject. Dinner will not be served 
for half an hour, and when we meet at that meal 
I hope it will be as the heiress of my name should 
behave at the head of my table,” 

He left the room as he spoke, as if afraid to add 
another word to this parting shot, and his footsteps 
died away ere Lady Marian fully comprehended her 
own angry terror, the full meaning of his threat. 

“If he had never come,” she exclaimed, “if he 
had never come I could have borne it better. But 
he will despise—hate me perliaps—because I haye 


‘too, in her proud, up 








been powerless to help him. I—a Biddulph—a 
peeress, and he my equal; and I—I love him—and 
[ shall be miserable. if we are parted, if he feels that 
Marian Biddulph had not the power to save him, 
even in her ancestral home. I could endure anything 
but that,” she went on, passionately, “I had rather 
heard of his death than lose my claim to his love and 
gratitude, Yet I dare not, I cannot avert the dan- 
ger.” 

She wrung her hands in self pity, and then buried 
her eyes in the cushion of the sofa as if to press 
back any risk of betraying tears, 

“Lady Marian” sounded softly near her, anda 
light touch was laid on her hand. 

She looked up. It was the nameless ward of the 
dead Sibbald who had noiselessly entered. 

“Forgive my intrusion,” said the girl, with the 
proud hnmility which she unconsciously assumed in 
her manner to those above her, “ but I came into the 
adjoining room to speak to you, when Lord Marston 
was here, I knew that all he said was already known 
oroaght to be known to me, and I did not scruple 
toremain.” 

“ And listen,” said Marian, impatiently ; shoe was 
sorrowful enough to be bitter and unjust, 

“ And listen,” repeated Cora, firmly. “ There is no 
time fur explanations and niceties, Lady Marian. 
Lord Belfort’s life hangs on the next five hours, If 
there ‘is power in wit aud will, he shall be saved. 
And you can belp me if you choose, if you will risk 
a mére hair's breath of blame and risk.” 

‘There was a slight eesent of bitterness in the tone 
that spoke of scorn, @lbeit concealed to the very 
utmost of the girl’s power, 

And Marian fluébed ‘inveluntarily as she replied, 
with at least an answering pride: 

“Inmy own house lam at least mistress. What do 
you want of me? and what do you propose? I wil} 
decide better when you explain yourself, young 
woman,” 

She was wrong, end she felt it. 

Still Cora looked solovely, ay, and so high bred 
ig beauty, that it was 
fi caewen which aly a Sapess 

orward tho w ‘80 ex, 
Ernest to such charms. 

And her punishment was @wift ‘and ‘sure in the 
haughty coldness of Cora’s reply. 

“If you do nét yourself andestake Lord Belfort’s 
escape, Lady Marian, you wiliheve bis blood on your 
head, unless you forward ‘amd ‘wordialby wish tho 
success of those who have either more courage or 
more despair. What I need is'the pass-key which I 
am told you possess, amd ‘refreshments ‘that I can 
carrry to him without referents to "your servants, 
He is well nigh exhausted, as you may imagine, and 
may break down in the last extremity simply from 
lack of strength.” 

“And are you going with him?” asked Lady 
Marian, bitterly. 

“ T shall see him in safety—that is, in comparative 
freedom from danger,” said Cora, calmly. 

“Without regard to maidenly modesty or cha- 
racter ?” asked the earl’s daughter. 

“ Yes,” was the firm reply. “I can trust myself, 
and, I believe, him.” 

“Then you love him and believe he loves you,” 
said Marian, with a hard, constrained tone. 

‘“‘ Neitaer,” returned Cora, scornfully. “There are 
oftier motives even than love, which is sometimes 
lelfish, sometimes weak, And I would undertake 
Lord Belfort’s escape from far different ideas.” 

“ Explain them,” cried Marian, impetuously, “I 
will trust if I can once comprehend what makes 
you risk so much for a stranger who could bo 
nothing to you, but, as it is, I~” 

“ Cannot place his safety before your own wishes 
and hopes,” said Cora, half contemptuously. ‘ Well, 
perhaps I should not wonder, it is but what I 
have known before. But be at rest, Lady Marian. 
What stirs my very soul to place Lord Belfort ix 
safety is my debt to Mr. Carew. I knew his fine 
nature. I am sure that, could he speak now, he 
would be the first to deplore any punishment for 
what was great risk and I believe provoked by his 
own impetuosity, and, though my very heart broke 
for his fate, it would but beaggravated by his op- 
ponent’s death and his daugliter’s misery. And you 
have been kind tome. Why should I not risk my 
unvalued life for so many who would be made 
unhappy by his death ?” 

Marian was relieved by the sad bearing of the 
obscurely born one, . 

There was a sarcasm, however unintentional, io 
every word, albeit she did not intentionally frame 
it for the display of her own more unselfish feelings 
and purposes, . 

“Tam bound to believe you,” she said. “ Albeit, 
by your own slowing, you have little to lose and all 
to gain in this fearful game. Yet it is only natural for 
your own sake that you should wish to gain such 
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@ station and protector,” she added, more gently 
“Would you refuse them if they were cfSered to 
ou?” 

“ Will yowdeny your aid if E tell you that I would 
refuse any such offer?” saidCora, proudly. “Listen, 
Lady Marian, Were I bound to answer at this mo~ 
ment to such an unlikely a I would say with- 
out one minute's delay “No; a thousand times no. 
Lord Belfort is nothing to me that. could win my 
love, though he may have my pity to the ‘very ut- 
most. If I didnot love I would not give my hand 
were it to @ecoronet. You are differently nurtured, 
you are used to consider such s marriage ‘nateral, 
and you would consent ;to what seems your fate, 
‘'o me poverty is better than wealthy misery-~you 
could not: bear it.” 

“Then you think me inferior,” ssid Lady Marian, 
sharply. 

a L think you obey your training. It is no:fault of 
the canary that she is not like the lark,” returned 
Cora, calmly, “Bat all ‘this is idle. Are you 
satisfied ? can you bélieve me, Lady Marian 2” 

“I suppose so. Phere is no alternative,” said 
Marian, constrainedly, “ And on your:own head be 
it if you deceive yourself or me. You will assuredly 
suffer, whatever may be your belief now, were you to 
be so mad as to believe in Lord Belfort’s love. When 
do you intend to carry out your plan?” she asked, 
after a brief pause. 

“To-night, when all are asleep,” replied Cora, 
eagerly scanning the relenting features. 

“Then come to me at midnight, I will have all 
ready,” wasithe reply, “At least, you are averting 
one miserable danger, whatever may happen after- 
wards, Biddulph Court will not be the scene of his 
arrest, and we shall have more influence to help him 
when unsuspected:of his retreat.” 

And with a hasty gesture of dismissal Lady 
Marian seized her gloves and handkerchief and 
hurried downstairs to obey the clang of the dinner 
gong which sounded at that moment. 





CHAPTER XXII 
There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that 
pathless coast, 
"he desert and rllimitable air. 
Lone wandering but not lost, 
Through the dark night it nears. 

Ir had been a miserable day for Ernest Belfort in 
his gloomy, painful eage. All the sins that he might 
have committed were perhaps atcned so tar.as bodily 
suffering went by the weary hours of sickening doubt 
and painful durance which he endured. The hope of 
Cora’s return, her bright image—ber firm, inspiring 
courage, and her earnest assurances did indeed sup- 
port him for a time. 

He could not doubt her. 

No, one sound of her ringing tones.and her firm 
words in his memory was enough to reassure any 
lingering fears. 

But when hour after hour passed and his cramped 
limbs and failing strength added physical pain to 
the distress of his mind the agony became nearly in- 
supportable. 

He could well have cast himself from that window, 
wo and hopeless as such an attempt would have 

en. 

But his promise to Cora restrained him. He felt 
that it would be but an act of a coward, and treache- 
rous to the brave girl who risked her all for his sake. 

‘Time, minute after minute, hour after hour rolled 
on, and still no sound, no sight of that cheering face 
and form came to him. 

‘he darkness was closing in. 

The suspense and alarm were! becoming well nigh 
insupportable, and Ernest Belfort’s fever of anxiety 
was reaching the very point of delirious despair, 
when bis sharpened senses caught a faint sound of 
approaching steps, a rustle of a dress, and then a voice 
which to him was sweeter than heavenly music. 

“Lord Belfort, hist! are you there ?” 

“Yes, yes—quick, open! all is safe and silent,” he 
returned, in as low a tone. 

She slid back the panel with the quick skill that 
she liad learned even in the brief experience of its 
management. 

_And the next moment he was blessed with the 
vision of her he already loved far dearer than he 
believed, and by the freer admission of light and 
sir and space. 

“Are you exhausted?” she ‘said, quietly. Here 
are wine and food. Quick! eat what will help you to 
G0 on for some hours to come. We may not be able 
to rest for a long, long space.” 

“We? 

That little pronoun was more stimulating to his 
energies than the refreshment she brought. If she 
were to be his companion thet would suffice. At 


least he would have an angel for his guide, whatever 
the prilgrimage, 


He obeyed her gentle behest. 

The flask of wine was quaffed with greater relish 
than any nectar that could have been presented to 
his lips, and the delicate sandwiches were devoured 
hastily and with such relish.as hungeriand renewed 
hope could give. 

“Now then,” she said, quickly. “Now, are you 
ready? Will yon doas I direct, at whatever risk of 
your own fancy and comfort.” 

‘“T will obey youasE would an angel,” he replied, 
fervently. 

oy — afaint a Aah ago 

erhaps scarcely 0 to what you 
are binding eal elf,” she said. half gaily. “ Suppose 
I direct you'to what you most dislike, to a disguise 
that will go counter to your pride, what then ?” 

“I will obey you,” he said. “I owe it to you as 
uy saviour from danger and death. Only tell me 
what is your pleasure, and it shall be at once 
obeyed.” 

“Then see,” she said, drawing forth a half-con- 
cealed bundle. “You must array yourself in these 
garments, and I will return as soon as I am ready 
and think you have finished your toilet.” 

And she'hastily withdrew from the recess and 
partially drew the panel back to its place, and with- 
drew from the room. 

It was but a few minutes ere she returned. But 
what a transformation had the brief interval effected. 

The modest attire had been exchanged for a 
gorgeous dress, that recalled past days to the be- 
holder, 

The splendid train, the turned-back hair, the 
closely fitting bodice displayed to the utmost ad- 
vantage her exquisite form, and the short sleeves 
and deep lace showed the white, moulded arms in 
their full perfection. 

Never had she looked more lovely and certainly 
never so high bred as at that moment when the very 
style of dress and the material were so completely 
fitted for the noble and the stately of the land. 

And she in her turn could not forbear a smile, 
and yet a secret admiration of the figure she saw 
within that half-open recess, 

Lord Belfort was transformed from a high-born 
nobleman ‘to @ page, such as is depicted in old pic- 
tures as in attendance on ladies of rank and beauty. 

Yet he looked strangely picturesque in the oid 
costume. 

His face was youthful with its absence of all 
maturing hair, his figure indeed so slight in the close 
costume of a young page, and the alteration in the 
very expression of the face was so complete that it 
rather gave Oora a sensation of confidence and 
equanimity that she had scarcely known bofore. 

“ Are you ready? Will you come?” she said, in 
atone of more frankness than usual. “Mind, you 
are to'play your part well, remember. If any one 
sees us, assume rather the gliding unearthliness of ia 
spirit visitor than any alarm or indignation as in your 
own character. It isour only hope, to preserve our 
confidenceand piay our parts well.” 

He bowed his head in rather uneasy assent, and 
Cora prepared for their exit. 

She drew the panel together, locked the door be- 
hind them, and placed the key in her pocket, ere she 
once more led the way ata slow, measured pace, 
without any apparent haste or flutter. 

Lord Belfort followed her at afew paces’ distance, 
and though his bearing was perhaps not so composed 
as hers yet the difference might well have passed 
as belonging to the tripping sauciness of a self-suf- 
ficient page had a critic been there to pass judgment 
on his identity. 

The first room and passage were traversed in 
safety, and unchallenged. 

But Cora knew that one of the sentinels was 
placed at the top of the staircase which led from the 
wing, and that it would therefore be a pass of danger. 

She paused a moment, gave her companion an en- 
couraging smile that at once foretold and under- 
valued danger, and then went on, with a slower and 
more careless step than before, 

There was cause for the apprehension ghe felt. 

A man was stationed at the very head of the stair- 
case, albeit his position bespoke a nodding slumber, 
which might permit the fugitives to pass unheeded. 

But Cora did not dare to trust to that slender 
chance. Instead of attempting to pass by him, with 
the dangerous and irritating step that might rather 
awaken suspicion, she calmly and firmly swept by 
the sleeper, while contriving rather to make a safer 
passage for her companion, covered by her volumi- 
nous train. 

The ruse was successful for the nonce. The man 
just opened his eyes in time to see the singular 
realization of the picture in the old gallery, gliding 
along with a spirit-like grace, swiftly and silently 
by the'stairs. A cry, happily too subdued to arouse 
his companions, escaped him. But the next moment 








alarm. “Suppose the old ladies should walk at 
nights, it’s nothing to me,” be thought, “I’ve 
done nothing to offend them unless it’s coming into 
their part of the louse, so I'll even make myself 
comfortable, and not get chaffed toa cinder for my 


And jhe tried to carry out, his purpose, but in vain. 
The.doze ithus interrupted would not return to his 
eyes, and at last be mustered courage to perform 
what he believed his duty. He went to the apart- 
ments that, were under his especial guard, and tried 
the door of the one which had attracted the greatest 
suspicion of the officers, It was locked, and he 
turned hastily tothe door on the other side, which 
yielded at ounce to his touch, and he entered the 
apartment where the portrait which Cora had so 
successfully imitated stood in life-like proportious 
before him. 

“ Mercy on us !’’ he exclaimed, a shudder actually 
convulsing his strong frame. ‘* Why, it’s her, herself, 
the very dress, and face, She’s walking, that’s cer- 
tain, and I won’t risk offending her, that I won’t for 
all the inspectors in the kingdom.” 

And with a bow of comical terror and deference to 
the mysterious portrait the man hastened back to his 
post and watched in mute and motionless anxiety till 
the morning. 

Meanwhile the companions passed on and down 
the staircase, and through the narrow passages.oi the 
wing, till the principal danger alone remained to be 
encountered, that of the men posted at the door that 
opened out into the park from that side of the house. 

There was a low murmur of voices as they came 
near that made the risk far more formidable than 
when encountering one alone. 

And for the first time Cora drew back and her 
courage appeared to sink at the unexpected risk, 

“ Hush,” she whispered to Lord Belfort. “ Do 
you be prepared to rush past, if necessary, while I 
keep them in play, but not unless it be necessary. 
Wait till the very last for such a risk.” 

She drew one long breath and walked boldly 
past the door of a kindof vestibule, where she could 
see two men seated over some promising-looking 
tankards. 

But her face and dress had attracted the attention 
of the person facing the door, a gray-haired man, 
whom Cora recognized as the porter of the house, 
even in that dim light and with that imperfect 
acquaintance with his features. 

But in truth every detail connected with that 
miserable day was stamped on her very mind, and 
she could have reproduced each face, each object, 
even months and years from its date, with the 
vividness which the stormy agitation she had suf- 
fered alone could give, 

She turned, perhaps purposely, on him, as she 
passed the door, and the old man sprang from his 
chair with well nigh the activity of half his years, 
and a face literally whitened to ashes, while his eyes 
seemed literally starting from his head. 

“Why, man, what’s the matter with you?” asked 
his companion in the pleasant libations which had 
been thus disturbed. 

“ Matter!” exclaimed the old man. ‘‘ Matter! Only 
as sure as my name's Jacob Tomkius I saw the ghost 
of Miss Constance flit by me as real as ever she went 
through that door twenty years ago. It’s a fearful 
sight, though she wasa born beauty, as we may say.” 

‘““Which way, man? which way?” shouted the 
wide-awake official. And he rushed towards the door 
before Mr, Tomkins had recovered his fright, or col- 
lected his senses sufficiently for a rational reply. 


(Tobe continued.) 








Tus Lonpon Brrpcarcucrs.—Now that the 
close season has terminated, and the provisions of 
the Small Birds’ Preservation Act are inoperative, 
owing to the time specified for protecting small birds 
having expired, the London birdcatchers are again 
free from restriction, and have resumed business in 
various parts of Surrey, Kent, and other counties. 
Birds are now being caught by the thousand, and 
sold to the London bird-fauciers, who retail them. 

Omnipus IMPROVEMENTs.—A new omnibus is 
shortly to be introduced into London supplied with 
an ingenious mechanical contrivance for registering 
every person who enters and leaves the vehicle, It 
is also to be provided with an awning for the com- 
fort of outside passengers. At last the omnibus pro- 
prietors have decided to provide their vehicles with 
patent brakes. It has been a source of wonder to 
every scientific man for a long while why this simplo 
contrivance should not have been adopted to save the 
terrible strain upon the collars of the horses. 

New-rounp IsLANDs.—Australian papers state 
that Captain Moresby, of Her Majesty's ship “ Basi- 
lisk,” who has been crusing about Torres Straits, 
has discovered several new islands, heretofore sup- 


he seemed to awaken to the absurdity of such an | posed to be a part of New Guinea, and has, as usual 
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in such cases, hoisted the national flag of the dis- 
covering vessel. Captain Moresby also, while cruis- 
ing, discovered several fine harbours, two of which 
were named by him Ports Moresby and Fairfax. 
Captain Moresby had attached to him Lieutenant 
Connor, of the “ Pearl,” who has completed a survey 
of the coasts of Cape York, as also along portions of 
the coast opposite New Guinea, which in a short 
time will be sent to the Hydrographic department of 
the Admiralty for issue. When at New Guinea some 
of the seamen of the “ Basilisk,” picked up pieces of 
gold, and it has been proposed at Brisbane to send 
out an expedition to explore the auriferous territory. 

Tue Moon AND THE TiDEs.—For several years 
I have been of the opinion that tides are not in the 
least degree formed by attraction of the moon. 
Among the reasons for holding this opinion the fol- 
lowing may be enumerated: First, it is substanti- 
ated that at the Society Islands and many other parts 
of the Pacific Ocean tides rise to their greatest 
height at twelve o’clock throughout the year. And 
as it is evident that those tides are formed without 
the moon’s influence it is but reasonable to conclude 
that other tides may be thus formed. Second, one 
of the daily flood tides, in the vicinity of New York, 
New London, etc., is at its greatest height when the 
moon is on the opposite side of the earth; which 
circumstance shows that the said tides are not in the 
very nature of things caused by the moon. And it 
is probable that if one of the daily flood tides can be 
formed without the moon’s influence the other can 
be. An immense amount of time has been spent at 
the schools in learning a theory which I believe is 
founded in error.—S. S. G. 

A ReyectEep Imperrat Suit. — This is not the 
first time that a marriage has been arranged between 
the reigning houses of Russia and England. During 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Ivan Vasilvitch, Em- 
peror of Russia, having heard of the beauty of Lady 
Mary Hastings, daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon, 
who was of the blood royal, made known to the 
queen his desire to marry the maiden. Elizabeth ex- 
pressed her approval, and a Russian ambassador was 
sent over, and he was presented to Lady Mary at 
York House, near Charing Cross. On his knees he 
performed homage, and told her that she would soon 
be Empress of Russia. By that title Lady Mary was 
then called at court, until it came to the ears of her- 
self and Elizabeth that the Czars claimed the right 
to put away their wives at pleasure. Thereupon the 
engagement was at once broken off. 

An InterestTinc Letter.—The Queen, on her 
visit to Glenfinnan, where Prince Charles Edward 
first unfurled his standard in 1745, was shown a letter 
which has never before been published, in the hand- 
writing of Prince Charlie. It is as follows:—* Kin- 
loch, August ye 14, 1745.—Being come to this country 
with a few resolutions to assist the King my father’s 
right, I think it proper to inform you of it, having 
always heard such an account of your loyalty and 
principles that I think I have just reason to depend 
on them. I intend to set up the King’s standard at 
Glenfinnan, on Monday ye 19th instant. Since the 
time isso short I cannot expect your presence there, 
but Ihope you will not fail to join me as soon as 
possible, You need not doubt to my being always 
ready to acknowledge so important a service and 
+. you proofs of my sincere friendship.— CHARLEs, 

SuppEN CHANGE IN THE CoLouR or Harr.— 

Two sudden changes of the colour of hair from black 
to white are reported in a foreign medical magazine, 
It appears that a physician of Berlin, a strong, 
healthy, and less than middle-aged man, sent his 
wife and one daughter to spend last summer at a 
watering-place. The day that he expected a letter 
informiug him of their arrival there came one saying 
that his daughter had been taken ill very suddenly, 
and was already dead. The shock was terrible, and 
instantly his hair became entirely gray. He had to 
visit some patients that same afternoon, and they 
scarcely recognized him, Their peculiar actions re- 
vealed the change to him. The other case was that 
of aman 35 years old, living in the Netherlands. He 
was one day passing the canal in Rotterdam, when 
he saw a child struggling in the water. He plunged 
in and brought it to land, but it was already dead by 
the time he had rescued its body. Bending over 
to try to restore life, he discovered that the dead 
child was his own son. The blow, so sudden and 
unexpected and coming upon him when he himself 
was so much exhausted, turned his hair entirely gray, 
and left him scarcely recognizable. 

Coat IN INp1a.—Efforts are being made by the 
{ndian Government to develope the great mineral re- 
sources of the country, especially the coal-fields of 
Raniganj, distant about 120 miles from Calcutta. At 
present the coal production of India is very small— 
not exceeding 500,000 tons per annum, of which the 
Ranigan) country supplies nearly all. The poor 
quality of Indian coal explaigs much of the in ifer- 


ence hitherto shown in raising it. Containing from 10 
+0j30 per cent. of ash, with a proportion of fixed carbon 
averaging only 52 per cent., itis only capable of 
doing from one-third to two-thirds of the work per- 
formed by a similar quantity of English coal. It is, 
therefore, ill suited for sea-going steamers, but may 
be made available for railways, river steamers, and 
other local work, and in the manufacture of iron, 
a branch of industry likely to be stimulated by the 
growing demand for the construction of railways. 
Coal exists in Assam, but for want of labour and 
transit has hitherto proved practically useless. In 
the Central Provinces the coal seams of Chandah 
are, by the agency of a specially constructed coal 
railway, brought into connection with the saa 
branch of the Great India Peninsula railway, and may 
therefore be expected at no distant period to supply 
the coal market of Bombay, where English coal has 
risen to the enormous price of 40 rupees, or 4. ster- 
ling per ton. : 





LEARN TO KEEP HOUSE, 
BEAUTIFUL maidens—ay, Nature’s fair queens! 
Some in your twenties, some in your teens, 
Seeking accomplishments ay your aim, 
Striving for learning, thirsting forfame, _ 
Taking such pains with the style of your hair, 
Keeping your lily complexions so fair, 

Miss not this item in all your gay lives: 
Learn to keep house—you may one day be wives. 

Learn to keep house. 

Now your Adonis loves sweet moonlight walks, 

Hand-clasps, and kisses, and nice little talks ; 

Then, as plain John with his burden of care, 

He must subsist on more nourishing fare ; 

He will come home at the set of the sun 

Heart-sick and weary, his working day done; 

Thence let his slippered feet ne’er wish to roam: 

— to keep house, that you thus may keep 
ome. 

Learn to keep house. 


First in his eyes will be children and wife, 

Joy of his joy, and the life of his life. 

Next his bright dwelling, his table, his meals. 

Shrink not at what my pen trembling reveals. 

Maidens romantic, the truth must be told— 

Knowledge is better than silver and gold ; 

Then “be prepared,” in the spring-time of 
health, 

—~" - keep house, though surrounded by 


Learn to keep house. M.A.K. 





Tue Property oF THE Late DvuxkeE oF Bruns- 
wick.—Here is a statement of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s real property. The total is 933,0007. It is 
thus made up: Russians, 5 per cent, (1822), 50,0002. ; 
Russians, 5 per cent., 50,0007. ; Russians, 3 per cent., 
50,0001; Turcos, 6 per cent., 100,0002.; Peruvian, 44 
per cent, (old), 8v,0001. ; Peruvian, 4} per cent. (new), 
52,0007. ; Canada, 6 per cent., 50,0001. ; Brazilian, 44 
per cent., 50,0001. ; Egyptian, 7 per cent., 50,0001. ; 
America, 8 per cent., 100,000/.; Mississippi, 6 per 
cent., 25,0001.; diamonds, 200,000/.; uniformsin a 
depét at Havre, 16,0002. ; property in Paris, 60,0002 

An East InDIAN MotTu.—An insect, certainly 
very rarely—perhaps never—seen in Scotland alive, 
has made its appearance in Dr. Paterson’s conserva- 
tory at Fernfield, Bridge of Allan. This gentleman 
had lately received some valuable orchids from the 
East Indies, and along with them were sent some of 
the cocoons, or white oval-shaped shells, in which 
the Indian silk worms pass the transition state between 
worm and moth. A splendid moth issued from one 
of these the other day, extending about four inches 
between the extremities of the wings and about an 
inch and a half in length. It is covered with a fea- 
thery substance of yellowish tints, from buff colour 
to orange, exquisitely shaded into each other, with 
a pink border on the lower and another of mixed 
gray and black on the upper partof the wings. Its 
most remarkable feature consists of four transparent 
circles of a filmy substance like isinglass, two on each 
wing, each about the size of a fourpenny-piece. 

AcTION AGAINST THE PosTMASTER-GENERAL,— 
An action was brought against the Postmaster- 
General, at the Accrington Police Court, to recover 
15s. each for loss of time and money caused by the 
non delivery of a telegram. It was admitted on the 
part of the defence that the telegram had been de- 
stroyed by the boy entrusted with its delivery ; but 
the solicitor who appeared for the Postmaster-General 
took objection to the action because a month’s notice 
had not been given, and because three months had 
been allowed to elapse before the action was brought. 
This method of meeting, or rather evading, the cause 
is not worthy of the head of a public department, and 

we are glad to observe that the judge, while acknow- 
ledging that the objections brought against the suit 





are fatal, hag reserved his judgment ig order to give 


‘ 





the Postmaster-General an opportunity of withdraw- 
ing the objections raised, and allowing the case to be 
decided upon its merits. 

Two Quzens Ficutinc.—At the East Kent Na- 
tural History Society’s late monthly scientific meet- 
ing, Major Munn gave very conclusive evidence in 
favour of the fact that the queen bee does not and 
cannot sting. The major referred to the compara- 
tive structure of the sting in the queen and worker 
bee, as affording an explanation of the inability of 
the queen to sting. It having been stated that the 
queen bee is unable to sting, the question naturally 
arises, “ But how does she kill her rival, since it is a 
well-known fact that two queens will fight like game 
cocks ?”’ This question the major proceeded to set at 
rest practically by putting two queens together in a 
glass bottle, in order that their fighting might be 
witnessed by the Society. During the fight, which 
was watched with the most intense interest, each 
queen was seen to attempt to disable her rival as 
much as possible by means of her powerful mandi- 
bles. At the same time she feels about with her 
sting, which is totally unable to penetrate the integu- 
ment of her rival, till she finds one of the spiracles, 
that is, one of the respiratory apertures of her rival, 
through which she injects her poison, with a rapidly 
fatal effect, into the respiratory system. 
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THE ADVENT OF OLD AGE, 

THERx is a certain period in life when the human 
body, as well as mind, reaches its maximum point of 
development, and from that point to the grave is the 
season of decay. This idea is far more forcibly ex- 
pressed by Shakespeare, who makes Jacques, in “ As 
You Like It,” say: 

And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale. 

At what age are we to look for this change? The 
Psalmist says the days of men are three score and 
ten, and some of our readers, perhaps, will remember 
a pretty little poem of Willis, written on his thirty- 
fifth birthday, beginning : “I’m half way home.” But 
poets are not very reliable authority in matters of 
science, A distinguished French physiologist writ- 
ing upon the subject says: “I propose the following 
natural divisions and natural durations for the whole 
life of man: The first ten years of life are infancy, 
the second ten boyhood, the third ten first youth, the 
fourth ten second youth, from forty to fifty-five first 
manhood, from fifty-five to seventy second manhood ; 
and this period of manhood is the age of strength, the 
manly period of human life. From seventy to 
eighty-five first old age, from eighty-five to one hun- 
dred second old age. 

These deductions are made from a careful study of 
the question, with all the aids derivable from a tho- 
rough knowledge of the sciences of anatomy and 
physiology. It is not claimed but what these divi- 
sions will vary in different individuals, and overlap 
each other in the same one; but that they are as 
correct as such a general truth can be stated we 
verily believe. These limits are not so arbitrary as 
they may seem at first sight, At ten years of age 
the second toothing is completed and infancy ought 
to end; at twenty the bones no longer increase in 
length and boyhood naturally ends ; at forty the body 
ceases to increase in size, and youth ends, and so on. 
After forty whatever increase there may be of the 
body is in fat ; and, instead of increasing its strength 
and activity, this latter growth weakens the body and 
retards its motions. When the growth ceases abso- 
lutely the body rests, rallies, and becomes invigo- 
rated. This period of internal invigoration is the 
period of the first manhood, and lasts fifteen years, 
and maintains itself fifteen years longer, when the 
period of old age begins; and this period begins 
when we have no longer any reserve of strength to 
draw upon, and when the natural strength is barely 
eufficient for the daily work, and when anything un- 
usual fatigues, and extraordinary efforts impair the 
general health. When this condition of things ar- 
rives old age has} fairly begun, and this period is at 
seventy years of age. 

Buffon, the distinguished naturalist, says ‘that 
the man who does not die by accident or disease lives 
to ninety or a hundred years.” That he is eminent 
authority no one will dispute. It is very true, how- 
ever, that comparatively few meti live to be ninety 
or a hundred years old, but that affords no argument 
against the truth of our proposition. Most men die 
of disease—only a very few of old age. The death 
record of any place will show, however, quite a re- 
spectable number of people who live to between 
eighty and one hundred years. 








A NEW line of railway is proposed from Rome to 
Naples, by Gaeta; the Minister of Public Works 
offers no opposition, but the Government will nok 
accord any subyention,, 
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WHO IS HE? 


‘By the Author of “ Lord Dane’s Error,” etc., etc. 


—— <> 
OHAPTER IX. 
Thus do all traitors : 
I: their purgation did consist in words, 
They are as innocent as grace itself. 
Shakespeare. 
One of the footmen came quickly in answer to Lady 


‘Isabel’s summons. None of the servants were far 


away who could make the least excuse to be near. 
Lady Isabel spoke to him calmly : 

“Send Rufus and Doan here to me.” 

Crawley and Sir Robert exchanged glances. Rufus 
was head-gardener, Doan was one of his assistants, 
whom they had not seen. 

Rufus himself was one from whom the utmost they 
had been able to extract had been the acknowledg- 
ment that Crawley did look like his master for cer- 
tain. 

Both men certainly hoped that Rufus and Doan 
might still be absent, as they had been an hour since, 
But they hoped in vain. 

The two men—stout, burly fellows—came back 
with the footman., 

Lady Isabel looked from them to the impostor. 

“Now will you go ?”’ she asked, sternly, 

Crawley rose. 

He advanced slowly toward the door, giving my 
lady a strange look as he passed her. Then to the 
men he spoke in a low but to them sufficiently audi- 
ble voice : 

“Take me by the arms, my lads, and pretend to 
drag me away. My wife doesn’t know me. She has 
sent for you to kick me out of Kirston as if I were 
the greatest rascal going.” 

The men stared. 

Lady Isabel had heard nothing, 

“ Attend this man to the door,” she said to Rufus. 
“No, conduct him to the park gates. Should he re- 
fuse to go willingly you have my authority to com- 
pel him in any manner most convenient and em- 
phatic. He calls himself Maurice Champion, the 
impostor!” 

“It shall be done, my lady,” answered Rufus, so 
promptly that Sir Robert started forward as if to in- 
terfere, 

But a glance from Crawley checked him, 

“All right, boys,” whispered the handsome villain 
to Rufus and Doan. “ Don't be too rough. Take me 
by the arms—so, good. Ten pounds apiece to you for 
being so clever.” 

The three made their exit through the library 
door, down the hall beyond and the long stairs. 










































































[A PRISONER. ] 


Lady Isabel stood looking after them, a vague dis- 
composure and uneasiness visible in her face. 

Sir Robert had sat down again. 

“ Isabel,” he said, “ you are pursuing a very rash 
course, You will have to acquiesce in the end, and 
receive your husband. He is fully resolved on main- 
taining his rights, and will put the matter in the courts 
before he wili yield. What madness are you bent 
upon? No one questions his identity but you.” 

Lady Isabel was leaving the room, 

She turned back at these words, her little son still 
clinging to her hand and looking the way Rufus and 
Doan had disappeared with their captive, with large, 
startled eyes, 

“Can you really mean it ?” she asked, in indignant 
and passionate wonder, ‘‘ Are you indeed so cruel, 
so hard, so wicked, as to wish me to accept that low 
and cowardly villain in my lost Maurice’s place ? You 
know who he really is. 1 believe you have brought 
him here knowing who he is. I do indeed. But I 
cannot understand what you hoped to gain. Suppose 
that I had been cheated by his resemblance to my 
Maurice—suppose that I could have been betrayed 
into receiving him as my husband—what would that 
have benefited you? It would not have put my pro- 
perty into your wife’s possession. She can only ob- 
tain it after the death of my son and myself.” 

‘Yes, only after the death of your son and your- 
self,” repeated Sir Robert, his eyes glittering in spite 
of him. 

Lady Isabel had one glimpse of that glittering 
glance before it was veiled by the deceitful eyelids, 

She gasped involuntarily and caught her child 
closer. She always thought of him before herself. 

A deadly stillness fell on the room. It lasted 
some moments. It was Sir Robert who broke it, speak- 
ing in a cold, hard voice, which he in vain endea- 
voured to render light and unconstrained, 

“ You say very foolish things, Isabel, Is it likely 
that I should be so glad to have your husband back 
with you if I had any covetous designs upon your pro- 
perty, as you have always intimated ?” 

Lady Isabel made no answer. She had retreated 
to the door. She stood looking at her aunt’s hus- 
band with a kind of wild terror in her large eyes. 

He avoided her glance. With another heavy and 
appalled sigh she quitted the room and went hastily 
toward her own apartments. She stopped again be- 
fore she got there, struck by anew doubt, a suspicion 
rather, that came home to her suddenly with all the 
force of conviction. 

“That man is not gone. Sir Robert Calthorpe 
would not have stayed so quietly behind if he had 
believed he was going. And I remember now that 


























Rufus and Doan looked queerly at me when I told 
them to go with him.” 

There was a tall window at the end of the corri- 
dor, and one of the lower casements was open. 

It commanded the main entrance to the park. Lady 
Isabel went and looked through it. No one was in 
sight. 

She went back and put her little boy into her own 
sitting-room in charge of her maid. 

“Let me go with you, mamma,” the boy pleaded, 
adding, with characteristic confidence in his own 
prowess: ‘* That bad man will get you if I don’t go 
too.” 

Lady Isabel smiled faintly, but her lips quivered as 
she kissed him. 

“He shan’t have either of os, Hugh, if mamma 
lives,” she said, and then, shuddering at her own 
words, “Stay with Lucy, darling ; mamma will only 
be gone a moment,” 

She yielded to an impulse for which she could not 
account, and went herself to see if her orders had 
been obeyed. 

She found Rufus and Doan in the grounds nearest 
the back part of the mansion. 

They pretended to be very busy as she came, but 
looked undeniably frightened, and Rufus hid some- 
thing which looked wonderfully like a five-pound note 
in his pocket. 

“Did you do as I bade you, Rufus?” Lady Isabel 
asked, 

Rufus stammered and grew red. 

“ Answer me!” commanded the mistress, imperi- 
ously, her terrible misgiving increasing. 

The man looked away from her stealthily toward 
an angle of the building, where was a balcony half 
concealed by the jutting wall. His expression wag 
so singular that Lady Isabel involuntarily looked that 
way also. 

‘he deathly whiteness crept over her face again. 
Her enemy was there. 

He had not even left the house. His handsome, 
wicked face shone like a satyr’s, his eyes watched 
her with the evil, sinister gaze of a basilisk, 

“ Heaven help me,” thought Lady Isabel; “ he is 
stealing my very servants from me.” 

She turned to Rufus and Doan, sad yet stern, 

“It is the first time my father’s daughter was 
ever mocked by a servant, by one too who served 
him so long and faithfully. I am very sorry, but 
you must quit my service with the usual month’s 
wages but without the usual warning this moment. 
You are neither of you in my employ longer.” 

Rufus and Doan both dropped their eyes to the 
ground, 
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Whether they believed the villain up there to be 
their master or not they were ashamed in the pre- 
sence of their beautiful mistress and certainly at that 
moment remorseful for disobeying her. 

Lady Isabel returned to the house, calm outwardly, 
but a tempest within. 

Was she to be openly defied and outraged in this 
manner? The mystery, the indefinable terror of 
what was coming deepened. 

Scarcely twenty-four hours had elapsed since sho 
first looked upon the beautiful, treacherous face of 
this man, and how he had changed her life already. 
How he seemed to lay an evil spell on her and all her 
surroundings. 

First her housskeeper, then her butler; Esther 
Mount this morning, and now Rufusand Doan. Had 
she a faithful servant left ? 

As she traversed the long halls she met several, 
and she could but notice that respectful as their 
bearing was they eyed her strangely. One—it was 
Digby, the man Crawley had asked after his wife in 


the morning—stopped as if he would like to spends |) 


to his mistress. 

Lady Isabel paused. 

* How is Nanny?” she asked. 

“ Poorly, my lady, poorly, thank you, Someliow 
she's heard the master’s come back from the dead), 
andif you will forgive my boldness, my lady, she’s 
just fretting herself to see him, I told her he 
asked after her, as he did as kind and gracious as 
could be, but that ain’t enough for her.” 

Lady Isabel's eyes flashed angrily. 

“Are you another, Digby? You? He your 
master? Did he ask after Nanny? The demon! 
The clever, cunning demon!” 

Digby started. He had {been with his wif the 
most of the morning, she not being so welll, and 
another servant had kindly taken his duties. He 
had not yet heard the whispers concerning Lady 
Isabel’s refusal to recognize Crawley as her lost 
Maurice, 

“My lady,” he stammered,“I—I—I don’t un- 
derstand,” 

My lady stamped slightly with her foot 

“lam goingtoNanny. Go you and find thetumn 
you imagine to be your master and ask him to come 
and see your wife. Tell him how she is fretting to 
see him. Oh, he will come fast enough. ‘The more 
recognition he can get the better. Lbut—mark me, 
Digby—say nothing of me. Don’t teil him I am 
there. Will you remember?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

*‘ He is on the south balcony.” 

Digby moved away. 

CHAPTER X. 
A sceptre, snatched with an unruly hand, 
Must be as boisterously maintained as gained. 
Shakespeare, 

DicBy found his supposed master coming in from 
the south balcony. Sir Robert was with him, and 
the two seemed in confidential conversation. 

Digby paused doubtfully. Sir Robert saw the 
expression of his face, aud spoke in an undertone to 
Crawley. 

“This man has come for a favour. 
you must not refuse him.” 

The impostor looked up and smiled encouragingly 
on Digby. 

“ What is it, my good fellow?” he asked. 

Digby preferred his request, as Lady Isabel had 
bidden him, without mentioning her, False Maurice 
looked momentarily discomposed. 

** I'll be there in the course of the day,”’ he said. 

Digby's countenance fell, but he turned to go, 

“Nonsense,” said Sir Robert; “ it will not take 
you ten minutes, and we’ll make the man and his wife 
both believe in you against the world. His wife has 
great influence among her own class, ‘The servants 
all worship her. Go after him.” 

Crawley hesitated. 

** How about that other matter, then? We ought 
one of us to be on hand.” 

“T will attend toit. If Esther Mount has doneas 
she promised it is all right enough, however. Be on 
your guard now, lest Digby’s wife may have sharper 
eyes than the others,” 

Crawley tossed his head, and smiled confidently. 
He did not imagine he should find any difficulty in 
deceiving her, 

Meanwhile Lady Isabel had gone to Nanny’s room, 
with a strange light in her dark eyes, a bold resolve 
in her indignant heart, 

Nanny's apartment was not exactly in the servants’ 
portion of the house. It belonged indeed really tothe 
more aristocratic part. 

Both Digby and she were favourites at Kirston. 
Digby’s father had been butler before Mr. Formyl, 
and Nanny’s mother had been lady’s maid at one 
time to the Countess Champion, Lady Isabel’s 
mother. 


Whatever itis 





The room was large and bright, with a southern 
aspect, very prettily furnished, and carefully kept. 

“Pretty Nan,” as she had once been called, had 
some kind of incurable spinal disease, from which 
she suffered at times acutely. At others she would 
be up and about, though she rarely left her room, 

A woman, her nurse, provided by Lady Isabel, was 
in the room, 

Nauny was small and slight, with a pale sweet 
face, and blue, large, loving eyes. 

Her attemdant was a tali, sallow-complexioned wo- 
man, With black hair and small black eyes. 

The two were as unlike as possible, and conse- 
quently as good subjects for Lady Isabel's clever ex- 
| periment as could well be found. 

There were two beds in the room, both draped 
with handsome curtains of blue chintz. 

The pretty invalid lay on one with these looped 
from the front. 

The other, which was for the nurse, was un- 

, tumbled. 
Lady Isabel's first movement on entering the 
| thamber was to lock the door with her own hands. 
' Then she went and kissed the invalid, who looked 
up at her like a loving child. 

There was small time for explanation. 

“Nanny,” suid Lady Isabel, rapidly loosening the 
looped curtains while she spoke, “I want to play a 
little trick on some one who is coming to see you, 
dear; I want to-see if he will know you. You just lie 
still, and Patsy and I will arvange everything.” 

Nanny smiled with pleasure, a soft flush coming 
iuto her pale cheek, 

“Tt is your husband, my lady ; Digby told me he 
had come back,” she said, gleefully. 

Lady Isabel averted her face without answer, 
droppiug the eurtains and draping them to hide tho- 
roughly what wae bebind them. 

Then she turned to Patsy. 

Almost before the amazed woman knew what she 
was about she had forced a white bedgown on over 
her dress, and had’ tied a cap on her head andbundied 
her just.as she was into the unoccupied bed. 

Some flour that had been for gruel stood there; 
my Indy daubed it plentifully upon the woman's 
sallow face, and drew the bed-clothes well up. 

Then she moved the medicine stand with its signi- 
ficant array of bottles and spoon and gruel bowl to 
the side of Patsy’s bed aud drew down the window 
blinds a little more. 

Patsy submitted with faint remonstrances to all, 
not daring to make any strong objection when Lady 
Isabel looked at her in that way. 

My lady’s face was white and set, her eyes shone 
like flame, 

“There is a gentleman coming here to see you, 
Patsy,” she said, her beautiful lips parting in a grim 
sunile ; “he will call you ‘Pretty Nan;’ all you’ve 
got to do is not to contradict him.” 

Finally Lady Isabel went and unlocked the door. 

She was just in time. 

Digby and the man he believed to be his master 
had at that moment entered the passage leading to 
the invalid woman’s room. 

Digby passed ahead, vpened the door and drew 
back for the other toenter first. Lady Isabel stood so 
that the open door hid her till the man she had set 
herself to trick had gonein. Naturally he walked 
straight to the bed on which Patsy lay, and, not 
knowing the real Nanny from any other woman, he 
addressed Patsy as Nauny without an instance's 
suspicion. 

Digby was in the room by this time, staring at the 
bed in utter bewilderment. 

Lady Isabel put her hand on his arm, and as he 
looked at her she laid her finger on her lip and shook 

her head with a stern and significant gesture. Then 
she pointed to Patsy and motioned him to listen. 

“ | have not forgotten you, you see,” Crawley was 
saying to Patsy. ‘“‘I asked your husband how 
‘Pretty Nan’ was the first thing; did he tell you?” 

Patsy had never been pretty in her best days. She 
was very ugly now. 

Lady Isabel's large brighteyes turned upon Digby. 
She nodded her head slightly, as if to say: 

* You hear him ?” 

Digby could only stare still, What did itall mean? 
He made a movement toward the bed whose curtains 
were down, 

Lady Isabel raised her hand imperatively and mo- 
tioned him back. 

Then she swept forward and faced Crawley. 

“How dare you pretend to know this woman ?” 
she demanded of him, her black eyes scathing him 
~~ lightning. “You never saw her in your life be- 

ore.’ 

He started slightly at sight of her. Then the 
beautiful face of the impostor took @ soft and sorrow- 
ful expression, 

“It would be strange, Isabel, if I had forgotten 
‘Pretty Nan,’ whom I played with as @ child.” 








Lady Isabel’s lip curled; her eyes flashed with 
passionate scorn, She bent and lifted Patsy’s dark 
face on her arm. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you know this wo- 
man ?” 

He did not detect the significance in the stern, 
sweet voice. 

“I do know her, Isabel, and she remembers me. 
Do you not, my pretty Nan?” 

There was the least quiver of anxiety in his tone, 
for Patsy’s strange, half-scared looks were not reas- 
suring. 

Lady Isabel laughed scornfully as she turned to 
the other bed and swept the curtains back, showing 
the true Nanny, looking flushed and excited, and so 
pretty as to deserve her title then if she never had 
before, 

Crawley started violently. He suddenly remem- 
bered that Sir Robert had told him that Digby’s wife 
had yellow hair, and the creature he had been calling 
by her name had locks as black as a crow’s wing. 
He read the trick, and his handsome face whitened 
with rage. 

Lady Isabel laughed again more scornfully still. 

“Look at him, Digby,” she evied:; “look at him, 
Nan. Is that bad, hateful fage the face-of your mas- 
ter, of my husbandi—mg/sumay-tempered Maurice ? 
What do you say?” 

Digby wee shalting Tite « Ieaf. Manny looked 
with wide, affrighted eyes/fram her mistress to this 
hendsome, evil-vieaged diammger, wlio was so like 
yet so horribly unilite her’ lostt-andi loved master. 

Crawley leaned ower ‘the Beth and laida hand on 
the invalid women’s: slender wrist. 

*T am Mauriee Champion, ead you know it,” ho 
said, in a voiaw hoawse with passion. “Mind what 

n 


you say. 

Don’t. beafiaiidi of Him, Nem; he shan’t hurt you,” 
spoke Lady Isabeli “Belli hian whom you think he is.” 

“T know you sup mot my Test master, sir. It is o 
evusl jest to come hese pretending to be him when 
you ave uot,” Neamy said, in a low, scared voice. 

Crawley tier hand from him with a horrible 
oath and into Lady Isabel's eyes with a ma- 
lignant stare. 

“You shall pay for this,” he said, between hie 
teeth. “ You shall find lam your master, whethez 
I am hers or not.” 

Lady Isabel’s beautiful face wore an expression of 
deep disgust. 

“You hear him, Digby, I hope. 
ever threaten a woman, I wonder?” 

The impostor bent toward her, speaking in a hiss- 
ing whisper: 

“You'll find I’ve done something beside threaten 
when you get back to your own apartments, my 
lady. 

‘The two stood an instant looking into each other’s 
eyes in dead silence. 

** Wiat does he mean?” Lady Isabel was asking 
herself, while a cold hand seemed to clutch her heart. 

“She'll be ready to murder me when she finds 
out,” the impostor was thinking. 

Lady Isabel’s cheek had grown ashy. She turned 
suddenly and glided from the room without a word. 
Outside she began to run. Catching her foot in 
her long dress, she stumbled and nearly fell. Then, 
recovering herself, she sprang forward again, and 
never stopped till she burst panting and white as o 
ghost inte her own room, where she had left her little 
boy. 

It was empty, but the curtain beyond was lifted 
and the door stood open. 

Lady Isabel darted to it, not hearing a strange 
click behind her. 

“Tam frightened without reason,’ she thought, 
“He isin there asleep, Bat Lucy ought not to have 
left him.” 

But this room also was empty. 

My lady stopped ; the cold hand at her heart was 
turning icy. 

“ Perhaps he is iu the nursery,” she said; and then 
turning about she came upon a chest of drawers, iv 
which some of her child’s clothing was usually kept- 
The drawers were open, the floor strewn with various 
articles, 

Oue look and she flew back to the outer door of her 
apartments, It was locked upon the outside, firm. 
fast locked. 

She could not believe it at first. She could not be- 
lieve till she ascertained by examination that the key 
was actually upon the outside, 

“On, Heaven!” she cried, “this is what he 
meant! Ob, my baby! my Hugh! what has become 
of you?” 


Did my Maurice 


(To be continued.) 








FRIENDSHIP has a noble effect upon all states and 
conditions. It relieves our cares, raises our hopes, 
and abates our fears. A friend who relates his suc 
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cess talke himself into a new pleasure; and by epen- 
ing his misfortunes leaves part of them behind him. 

Sizzs or ANcizeNT AND Mopern Men-—The 
heroes of antiquity, esteemed, god-like in their at- 
tributes, were natu represented as being also 
god-like in stature. So poets sang of them, so 
sculptors gave them form in marble, Thus the tra- 
dition of the antique magnificence of form to which 
man attained was handed down from the remote 
centuries and was accepted without question. But 
the notion thus aceounted for is ruined and wholl 
dispelled—as far at least as historic times, wit 
which alone we hve to do, are concerned—by facts 
recently ascertained: Inevery exhibition of arms 
and armour thrown open to the observer, from the 
Tower of London to that collection exhibited in 
Somerset House by the Society of Antiquaries, now 
closed, abundant evidence is afforded that the men 
of the earliest times were smaller in limb Zand 
shorter in stature than the men of the present “day. 
The ancient British and Roman arms: exhibited in 
Somerset House could have been effectively wielded 
only by a smaller race of men than that of our time. 
The handles of the swords and daggers were too 
small to afford a firm grasp to the hand of a modern 
Englishman, and even few women’s hands would 
have fitted it between the guard and the extreme 
end of the hilt, Inarmour; again, it is a remark- 
able fact that none-but the smallest and slimmest 
men amongst us could squeeze ourselves into the 
corslets worn by s herves as “fluttered the 
Volscians”’ at Cressy and Poictiers, Darnley’s 
cuirass at Holyrood. Palace cannot be got outside 
of a man of five feet eight and of proportionate 
build. Wallace’s sword, a hugeiron oontrivance 
which few of us could swing, and which it is certain 
the hero of Scotland never wielded, bas been found 
to be no more genuine than the poker still shown 
as Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s at the Clachan. of Aberfoyle, 
and has been withdrawn from exhibition. at Dum- 
barton Castle ; and the armour of the Black Prince 
is too small for an average Guardsman, It seems, 
then, that England, instead of producing a race in- 
ferior to that which flourished in the early heroic 
times, now breeds men of clearly grander and more 
athletic frame than she has hitherto done. In the 
light of this fact we must revise our early historic 
impressions. Richard Coour de Lion, the Prince of 
Crusaders, and the fear of Saladin, we must now be 
compelled to regard as, after all, only a light 
weight ; Edward the First, that Longshanks who 
was the “ Hammer of the Scottish nation,” as being 
considerably short of the standard of our own 
Horse Guards, and the famous and splendid Black 
Prince as a hero of infinite. more skill and energy, 
but of very ordinary form, and with a constitution 
80 delicate that after a few years’ campaigning in 
France, and a disastrous raid into Spain (where he 
suffered severely from the heat), he pined and faded 
and dropped into an early and premature graye. So 
much for medisval giants. 

—_— 
CROWNS. 

Crowns appear to have been in the first place 
wreaths of weeds, wild flowers or leaves of oak, 
myrtle, laurel, olive, and othertrees, Their original 
use was momentary, in express honours.or pleasures 
suddenly coming to pass, Victorious generals, brave 
soldiers, and reverend priests, received wreatha, vary- 
ing according to their callings and deeds, The 
perishable nature of the materials brought in time the 
substitution of gold and silver for vegetable sub- 
stances, The earliest crowns of these metals a 
we to be imitatious of the leaves they maleate 

ut they became permanent ornaments, used regularly 
on great occasions. 

The high priest’s mitre among the Israelites was 
an early form of crown, and the bishops of the Greek 
end Roman churches still wear such an article. The 
Pope, who claims the title of “ Universal Bishop,” 
wears @ mitre encircled by three crowns, which be- 
fore the annexation of Rome to the Kingdom of I 
were taken to represent his. three supreme authori- 
ties—ecclesiastical, civil, and judicial. The diadem, 
a sort of fillet or cap of gold, became common after 
the time of the Roman Emperor Constantine, 

About the tenth century, when nearly all feudal 
lords claimed to be independent sovereigns, most of 
them assumed some sort of a crown, which as a 
coronet still figures on the coats of arms of many 
aristocratic families in Europe, The elder branch, 
however, is alone entitled to use it in heraldic bear- 

gs. 

It was in seeking to ascertain, without knowledge 
of chemical analysis, whether the king’s goldsmith 
had Substituted a quantity of silver for gold when 
making a crown that Archimedes discovered the 
Principles of specific gravity—discovered thata given 
weight of light substance, when sunk in water, will 
displace more of the fluid than an equal weight of a 
heavy one, 


The Emperor Charlemagne was buried in an im- 








perial mausoleum, the corpse. seated on a throne, ar- 
rayed in his robes, and his crown on his head. A 
thousand years passed away before that tomb was 
opened; and when once more the light of day en- 
tered the men of the new age found the skeleton 
seated on the throne, while the ruler still wore his 
crown. Nerve, muscle and vein had decayed, and 
returned to. their elements; bat the bones had kept 
their place while the earth whirled through space, 
andthe nations rushed through time, and the crowned 
form still held its kingly seat. 

Of the immortal crown which these things sug- 
gest it is not our purpose here to,.apeak. But there is 
an earthly oneto which we have not yet alluded, and 
which surpasses, in real worth and charm, all others 
ever contrived. It is silver hair, bonestly earned by 
@ life of pure and generous thoughts and deeds. 
This ig,Time’s crown; it. adorns. the brow whereon 
it rests more than any ornament made by hands, and 
it.lenda @ noble dignity to the lowliest face, 








EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 
By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc,, ete. 


OO? 
OHAPRTER XXXII. 

I wApD left my atool by the ongan and was sitting 
in the front of the gallery when the announcement of 
the congregational festival was made, and I saw the 
elevating of Julia Schuyler’s eyebrows and the con- 
temptnous glance she. flashed, upon Alice Creighton, 
and guessed at once how the proposal was regarded 
by these “high-toned young ladies,” as Godfrey 
called them, saying when they expressed their views 
of an affair, which every one was free to attend, from 
the Bartons down to. Mrs. Vandeusenhisen, that he 
was glad “he was not so refined thas he could not 
enjoy himself.” 

The young ladies had enjoyed the recent party 
thoroughly. Emma had liked the dancing, aud Julia 
had been conseious of Robert Macpherson’s dreamy 
eyes following her wherever she went, while Alice 
had divided her time between Godfrey and the new 
clergyman, to the latter of whom she talked of the 
church, and the mission, and the new harmonium, 
while with Godfrey she took another tone and criti- 
cized the people present, and said parties in the 
country were. so different from parties in London, 
where one could have everything commeil faut. But 
the church festival was another thing, and the blame 
of it waa charged entirely to Edith, who was really 
not in, fault, 

Mc. Marks, the rector, was very zealous in his 
work, and one morning, while calliag upon Edith, he 
broached the subject of the church gathering. They 
were needing so. much money, he said, and there was 
no house in the parish which would accommodate so 
many people or attract so great @ crowd ag the 
Schuyler house, and he wished Mrs. Schuyler would 
consent. to have the gathering there for once, 

Edith knew nothing at all of such things or in 
what disfavour they were held in the: house, and an- 
swered : 

“ Certainly ; I am quite willing if my husband is. 
You, can ask him,” before Miss.Julia—who was just 
entering|the.room, and. overheard the proposition—had 
time to protest against it, 

It was too late now for any objections from Julia, 
who went at once with the news: to her aunt and 
Alice, 


** The idea of such a thing here,’’ she said, as she 
ry ae to them what was under consideration. 
“ Everybody will be coming, with Mrs. Vandeusen- 
hisen the first to ring the bell aud Mrs. Thock- 
morton’s servant the second, Itis preposterous, But 
father will never allow it, lam swe. Mr. Marks 
is to ask him, you know.” 

** Don’t flatter yourself, my dear, or count upon 
what your father may or may. not do,” Miss Ros- 
siter said, with all the scorn her thin lips could 
express. “New wives make new laws, and your 
father is.a mere tool in that woman’s hands. Once 
he had a will of his own, now he has none, save 
that of her, whose low-born tastes will lead her to 
consort with such people as @ congregational 
gathering will bring here.” 

Miss Kossiter was very bitter, and something of 
her poison was communicated to her niece, who 
was very cool and distant towards Hdith at lunch, 
where she mot her first after Mr. Marks’s morning 
call, and on the plea of headache declined to drive 
with her as she had intended doing. 

So Emma went instead, leaving her sister and 
aunt to talk of Edith and wonder if Mr. Schuyler 
would consent. 

Julia was sure he would not, and yet she felt 
glad when she saw him riding up the avenue, inas- 
muchas she would have an opportunity of speak- 





whom she disliked from principle rather than from 
any fault in her. 

But the rector had seen Mr. Schuyler in town, 
and told him of his call upon Edith, and her wil- 
lingness to have the party, provided her husband 
did not. object. 

“ Yes, certainly—I—I—I am not quite certain I 
understand just what such a thing is. I do not 
think I ever went to one,” he said, looking a little 
disturbed, 

Mr. Marks explained as well as he could, and 
expatiated largely upon the good which resulted 
from these promiscuous assemblies, where all met 
upon @ level, as Christian people should. 

‘It gives the poor and neglected a chance to get 
acquainted,” he said, “and thus promotes good feel- 
ings and religious growth generally.” 

“Yes, certainly,” Mr. Schuyler said, abstractedly, 
as he beat the tip of his boot with his riding-whip ; 
“TI understand ; it’s a collection of everybody, from 
my banker to my tailor. I don’t think there’s ever 
been such a thing like it at my house, but certainly 
have it by all means, if Mrs, Sehuyler signified the 
least desire for-it.” 

Mr. Schuyler’s chestnut mare was pawing the turf, 
impatient to be off, and, bowing Seomalp to the rector, 
Mr. Schuyler mounted her and gallopped towards 
home, where he was met by Julia and Miss Rossiter, 
who plunged at once imto the obnoxious gathering 
which Mrs, Schuyler proposed to have there and 
which they trusted he would veto. Miss Rossiter 
was the principal speaker, and she said that Mrs. 
Schuyler could not understand or appreciate her posi- 
tion as his wife or their feelings if she wished such 
a mixture of people to come there, trampling on their 
velvet carpets. 

“ And, Howard, you may just as well be master 
of your own house first as last, unless you wish an 
entire new element introduced into your social rela- 
tions.” 

Mr. Schuyler himself had been a little disturbed 
about the affair, not knowing exactly whether it wero 
wholly the thing, but something in Miss Rossiter’s 
manner angered him, as it implied reproach to Edith, 
and he roused at once in her defence and said he had 
seen Mr, Marks, who alone was responsible if there 
was anything wrong in the affair; that he had given 
his consent and should not withdraw it, but should 
expect his daughters to do whatever was necessary 
to make the gathering a success. That settled it, and 
Miss Rossiter took one of her headaches and retired 
to her room and did not appear at dinner, where 
Edith looked fresh and charming after her drive, 
and was in high spirits. She had forgotten all 
about the church gathering until, with a stern glance 
at Julia, whose face was cloudy aud dark, Mr. Schuy- 
ler said to her: 

“ Ah, my dear, I met Mr. Marks, who persuaded 
me into having the church sociable gathering at our 
house next week, provided you do not object.” 

“ Not at all; 1 told him I did not,” Edith replied, 
and he continued: 

“Then, my daughter,” turning to Julia, “see that 
Mrs, Tiffe has everything in readiness.” 

Julia bowed, while Godfrey dropped his fork and 
almost hurrahed in his surprise. 

It was very gay at the Schuylers’ that night, for as 
the evening advanced the formality which had at 
first characterized the strangers wore away, and 
those who did not dance joined in the games which 
were played in an adjoining room. 

But the affair was not to Mr. Schuyler’s taste, and 
he was glad when the last had said good night and 
his house was cleared of them all. He did not like 
these affairs, and his daughters did not like them, 
and Mrs. Tiffe did not like them, though there was 
one comfort, that worthy matron said—* They ate up 
all the dry cake left from the party,” and she con- 
gratulated herself upon having something edible left 
as she locked up herstore-room and silver and retired 
for the night. 

Gertie was too much excited to sleep, and long 
after her return home she\sat and talked of what she 
had seen, and when at last she laid her head upon 
her pillow it was with the conviction that she never 
could be as happy again as she had been that night 
dancing the Lancers with Godfrey. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

“ Hutto, Bob, are you going anywhere in particu- 
lar?” was Godfrey’s salutation to Robert Macpher- 
son, when, the next afternoon, he met him at a point 
in the grounds where two paths diverged. 

‘Just to.town for a walk. Are you going any- 
where in particular ?” was the reply, to which God- 
frey responded: 

“Just away from town for a walk.” 





And so the two took different roads and sauntered 
on until, curiously enough, they met again at the gate 


ing to him first and thus circumventing his “doll- | of Mrs. Rogers's cottage, where Gertio sat alone upon 


faced plaything,” as Miss Rossiter called Edith, 


the porch. 
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“Did you start to come here?” Robert asked, 
colouring a little. 

And Godfrey replied: 

“Yes; did you?” 

But his face wore a look of annoyance, which 
was in no wise lessened when ten minutes later Will 
Ransom came dashing up on his chestnut steed, fol- 
lowed five minutes after by Tom Barton, who seemed 
to think it the neatest kind of a joke that they 
had all met there together and so found each other 


out, 

** I don’t know what there is to find out,” God- 
froy said. ‘ This is most too much of a good thing, 
and I think I'll go.” 

“Please, Mr. Godfrey, don’t,” Gertie said, be- 
seechingly, feeling intuitively that hers was rather 
a novel position, along with four young men, and 
that Godfrey was in some way a protector. 

He came to see her of course, but she was too 
much a child to think for a moment that the remem- 
brance of her blue eyes and rosebud mouth and wavy 
hair had brought the others there. 

They came, no doubt, to get some sewing done, 
and she was sorry her auntie was gone, and very 
glad when at last she saw her coming, for now they 
could give their orders and go away. 

For an instant Mary Rogers stopped short at sight 
of four fashionable young men, with perfumed locks 
and fancy canes, sitting before her door, with Gertie 
in their midst, looking so beautiful and innocent, and 
so unconscious withal of the admiration she was ex- 
citing. 

Then the good, honest-minded woman’s resolution 
was taken, and she went swiftly up to her visitors 
and asked what she could do for them. 

‘Nothing, nothing, madam; we simply came to 
call,” Tom Barton replied, inspecting her curiously 
and wondering how that dainty bit of flesh and 
blood in the blue dress chanced to belong to her. 

‘Come to call, did you? Iam sorry then I hap- 
pened to be out. Gertie, I brought this letter from 


the oflice for Mrs. Simmons. ‘Tie on your bonnet 
and take it to her directly,” Mary Rogers said, while 
a dead silence fell upon the group of four, each of 


whom looked at the others inquiringly. 

Gertie was only sorry to leave Godfrey, but, re- 
flecting that if she hurried he might be there when 
she came back, she bastened away, while her ad- 
mirers looked after her until the turn in the road hid 
her from view, 

Then Mrs. Rogers spoke, standing up before them 
with a flush on her face, and a dignity in her tone 
and manner which commanded respect from her au- 
dience. 

“ Young men,” she began, ** youcame to see Gertie, 
and I don’t like it, and won’t allow it either. She is 
too young to have such ideas put in her head, even 
were you honest, which you are not. Not one of you 
would marry her, or be willing to be seen with her 
by your friends, if she were older than she is, You 
do not look upon her as your equal, and you only 
come to amuse yourselves with her because she is 
pretty, but it shall not be. It’s no credit to a girl in 
Gertie’s position to have a lot of young gentlemen 
like you hanging round her, and I won’t have even 
so much as a breath of harm done to her future good 
name by you coming here and talking flattering non- 
sense, which you don’t mean; and [ put it to your 
honour to do by my child as you would have a body 
to do by your sister if she was as young and innocent 
as Gertie.” 

“You are right! and I give you my hand as a 
gentleman that by no act of mine shall Gertie be 
compromised!” Tom Barton exclaimed, as he rose to 
hie feet and offered his hand to Gertie’s champion, 

Tom’s example was followed by Robert Macpher- 
sou and Will Ransom, but Godfrey sat still in his 
chair. 

Mrs. Rogers did not mean him of course, She 
knew he never by thought or deed would harm any 
Woman, and he was not going to promise not to see 
Gertie Westbrooke, and talk of her too as much as 
he liked. But it was a good thing to snub that con- 
ceited Will Ransom, and that Tom Barton who was 
half intoxicated now, and he felt like cheering Mrs. 
Rogers, and meant to stay after the others were 
gone, and tell her so, But Robert Macpherson meant 
to stay too, and, after waiting impatiently ten or 
fifteen minutes for him to go, Godfrey arose at last 
and said good afternoon, wondering within himself 
why “Bob would stick himself where he was not 
wanted.” 

Robert had business with Mrs. Rogers, and, when 
s'one with her, he began at once by assuring her 
that so far as he was concerned she had nothing to 
fear for Gertie. 

“And you will know you have not,” he continned, 
“when I tell you that she is the very image of the 
only sister I ever had—the little girl who died when 
just Gertie’s age, and of whom I never think without 

@ throb of pain.” 





It was this wonderful likeness, he said, which first 
attracted him to Gertie, and made him so desirous 
for her portrait, as he had none of his sister. And 
then he went on to tell how fond he was of his pro- 
fession as an artist, and that as there were so many 
fine views in the vicnity of Schuyler Hill he wished 
to remain there for a time, sketching and studying 
the autumnal scenery, and as he would not of course 
stay at Mr. Schuyler’s house he wished to rent a 
— in some quiet house, and take his meals at the 


otel, 

Had Mrs. Rogers such a room, and would she let 
it to him for a liberal compensation ? 
Mrs, Rogers was in need of money. Her own 
health was not good, and Gertie’s education and 
music would cost so much that Robert’s offer was a 
tempting one, and she considered it for a few mo- 
ments, and then said yes, and showed him the large, 
pleasant room where Abelard Lyle’s coffin had stood, 
and where, within a few days, easels, and pallets, and 
brushes, and paint were scattered about promiscu- 
ously ; for Robert had taken possession, and dubbed 
the room his “ Den,” and was going to paint “ La 
Soeur” from Gertie’s face, and then retouch from 
his memory of his sister. 

Mary Rogers had struck a powerful blow for 
Gertie, and hedged her round with the respect of 
the young men, who otherwise might have turned 
her head as she grew to womanhood, with all her 
wondrous beauty and fascinating sweetness, but for 
a time she felt some misgivings as to the propriety 
of having taken Robert Macpherson as a lodger. 
Had she not by thus doing let the wolfinto the fold? 

But no, she could not think so when she saw 
how quiet and unobtrusive he was, never seeking 
either herself or her child, unless he needed them 
for the sittings, and as days glided into weeks 
her watchfulness gradually subsided, and she felt 
that her home was pleasanter for having the artist 
there. 

Tom Barton and Will Ransom came sometimes 
to see him, but they never asked for Gertie, and 
if by chance they saw her going out or coming in 
they treated her with as much deference as if she 
had been one of the ladies from Schuyler House. 

Godfrey was there at first every day, and some- 
times twice a day, but now that Mary knew him 
better she had no fears of him, and trusted her dar- 
ling to him as if he had been a brother. 

He was going away soon. He had seen & great 
deal of Gertie during the weeks he visited Robert so 
often, and was interested in everything which in- 
terested her, from her lesson in the catechism to 
her French and music, in both of which she was 
making rapid progress, 

And Gertie was doing him good, too, always re- 
proving him in her quiet, outspoken way, when she 
found bim relapsing into careless habits of speaking, 
and keeping him constantly upon his good behaviour 
when he was with her, 

She did not think him a perfect gentleman yet, 
and she frankly told him so when he put the ques- 
tion to her and laughingly referred to her promise 
given on board the ship. This was when he came 
to say good-bye, and asked if she could kiss him. 

“ No, I can’t,” she answered, “for I heard you say 
by George, and call your father the governor, and 
you are not a gentleman yet. You will have to 
wait.” 

And she pursed up her pretty mouth in a way 
which almost drove Godfrey to steal the kiss she re- 
fused him. 

But he only held her hand a moment, and pressed 
it harder than he pressed Alice’s next day when he 
said good-bye to her and went his way to where we 
will leave him and pass on toa time when Gertie came 
to have something to do with matters at Schuyler 
House. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ir was just one year from the day when Edith 
first came to Schuyler Hill, and over Schuyler House 
a dark cloud was hanging, as hour after hour went 
by and there was no gleam of hope for the pale- 
faced woman lying at the very gates of death and 
talking in her delirium of things which no one under- 
stood. 

She had been thus for three entire days ever since 
the walls of her chamber first echoed to the wail of 
the infant boy which lay in its costly crib in the ad- 
joining room and at which the father scarcely looked, 
so intense was his anxiety for the beautiful young 
mother, who, whenever he came near her with words 
of tenderness, motioned him away, saying : 

“No, no, you mustn’t, youdon’t know. It is not 
the first, as you think. Oh, my baby, I don’t know 
where she is; find her, Howard; find my baby for 
me.” 

They brought her the little mite, wrapped in soft 
cambric and flannel, and it was her husband who 
held it close to her. and said; 








“ Look, -Edith’; here is our baby, our little boy; 
shall I lay it beside you?” 

Very wistfully the gray eyes glanced for a moment 
into Mr. Schuyler’s face and then down upon the 
child, while a look of anguish crept into them as 
Edith cried: ‘ 

* No, no, this is notthe one I want my lost baby, 
my baby with the soft blue eyes. Will no one find 
it for me?” 

Then in a curious way she would examine with 
her eyes her surroundings and whisper to herself: 

“Handsome furniture, fine Jinen, silken curtains, 
and silver dishes to eat from. This is not the place. 
Mother, mother, where am I, and are you there by 
the fire with baby ?” 

She was back again in London in the forlorn room, 
and the rain was plashing against the windows just 
as it did that dreary day, and she heard the footsteps 
of the lodgers on the stairs and the roar of the great 
city and fought again the battle for her child, and 
the iron hand came back and clutched her throat and 
strangled her until her face was purple and she 
writhed in the agonies of suffocation, Then when 
the paroxysm was over she lay for hours in a swoon 
so nearly resembling death that at last they 
thought her gone, and the whisper that she was dead 
ran through the hall, down to the servants’ quarters, 
where it was told to Gertie Westbrooke, who had 
come to inquire for her. 

“No, no, not dead; oh, no, what shall I do?” 
Gertie cried, as with a low, bitter moan she sank 
down upon the grass by the door and covering her 
face with her hands wept passionately. 

During the past year Edith and Gertie had met 
often by the grave which the child tended with so 
much care, and they had learned to know each other 
well. Together they had talked of French and 
music, and the books which Gertie liked best, and the 
flowers of which Gertie knew so much; and Edith 
had written to the white-haired, sweet-faced old lady 
among the Berwick hills, and sent the roses Gertie 
had pressed and which blossomed on Abelard’s grave, 
And when the answer came which had in it a bless- 
ing for “the bonny lassie who looks after my puir 
laddie’s grave,” Edith read it to Gertie, sitting both 
of them under the shadow of the whispering pine 
which grew above the grave. And nowall this had 
come to an end, and all the brightness of Gertie’s life 
seemed stricken out with the words: 

“Mrs. Schuyler is dead.” 

“ And she so lovely and good—and she liked me 
too. Oh, I cannot bear it—I cannot!” Gertie sobbed, 
just as a footstep came near. 

And, looking up, she saw Emma, who, overhearing 
the words and guessing at their meaning, said to 
her : 

“* Gertie, she is not dead. She is revived a little, 
and is breathing still, though the doctor thinks her 
dying.” 

“Not dead? Then there is hope!” and Gertie 
lifted up her head joyfully. ‘Oh, Miss Emma, may 
I see her—just lookat her? I'll be so very quiet, 
and I loved her so much!” 

“Yes. Ido not know that you can do any harm 
by looking at her,” Emma said, and in an instant 
Gertie was flying up the stairs and along the south 
hall, which led to Edith’s room. 

The door was open wide, and, looking in, she saw 
the white, still face upon the pillow, framed in 
masses of golden brown hair, which the fair hands 
had torn and matted when the iron fingers were at 
the throat. She seemed to be dead, and the dcctor 
touched her pulse to see if it still beat, when the lips 
said, slowly and faintly : 

“ Where’s my little girl?” 

The last word was prolonged, and to the excited 
child leaning forward in the door it sounded like 
little Gertie, and, without stopping to consider the 
consequences, Gertie darted across the floor to the 
side of the dying woman, whose lips she kissed as 
she said: 

“I’m here! I’m here!” 

“Go away!” came sternly from the suffering 
husband, who frowned darkly upon the girl thus 
audaciously disturbing his dying wife. 

And witha frightened face Gertie obeyed him, when 
the physician interposed and stopped her, saying: 

“Speak to her again.” 

His practised eye had detected a change in his 
patient when Gertie first spoke to her, and now, 
when at his command the clear, silvery voice, so full 
of love and tender pathos, said : 

“T am here—little Gertie. Do you know me, 
Mrs. Schuyler ?” 

There certainly was a change. But whether from 
the effect of the powerful medicine given a few 
moments before as a last experiment, or because of 
Gertie’s voice, which rang so clear and bird-like, 
I cannot tell. I only know something penetrated into 
the deep darkness, and brough back the senses 
almost gone for ever, 
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There was a faint fluttering of the eyelids; then 
they unclosed, and the eyes looked full at Gertie, 
while the lips whispered, “Stay!” and a hand 
moved slowly toward the child, who grasped it in 
her own, and held it fast, while Edith seemed to 
sleep for a few moments. 

“ She is better, she will live,” the doctor said, as 
he met her look of recognition when her sleep was 
over, “Quiet now is all she needs,”’ 

And then Gertie started to leave the room, but the 
white fingers closed tightly round hers, and, seeing 
that, Mr. Schuyler bade her stay. 

So Gertie stayed all that afternoon, and sat by 
Edith’s side, and smoothed the tangled hair, and 
bathed the pale forehead, and held the cooling drink 
to the parched lips; and once, when the baby cried 
in the next room and Edith seemed disturbed, she 
went and took it up, and, soothing it into quiet, laid 
it back upon its dainty bed. 

Gertie was a natural nurse, and she covered her- 
self with so much glory that day at Schuyler House 
that the proud husband himself unbent to her, and 
sent her home in his carriage because ofa rain which 
was falling, and asked her to come again, as his wife 
seemed so quiet with her. 

And Gertie went again, and often during the weeks 
of Edith’s illness the invalid felt better and happier 
when Gertie was in the room beside her, where she 
could look at her and touch her if she chose, There 
had been consciousness for half an hour or more after 
the birth of her child, but instead of joy that “a 
man was born into the world” there had swept over 
her a wave of bitter anguish as she remembered the 
other little one, her first born, her girl baby stolen, 
lost and dead, of whom Mr. Schuyler never heard, 
and whose father slept under the evergreen which 
she could see from her window nodding in the autumn 
wind, and bending towards her as it seemed in an 
attitude of menace, 

They had brought her baby for her to see, and her 
husband had laid it to her cheek, and said to her, 
lovingly: 

‘Look, darling, your first baby, and a very fine 
boy too;” and then Edith had recoiled from him, 
feeling herself a loathsome object of hypocrisy, and 
yearning, oh, so much, for the little one whose birth 
had been so different from the scion of the proud 
house of Schuyler, the fine boy over whom such re- 
joicings were made, 

She had felt the warm, soft hand on her cheek, 
and the touch had awakened such intense love, and 
remorse, and pity and longing for the other child 
dead so long ago that she had writhed in agony and 
pushed her boy away, while her wandering mind 
went far, far down into the deepest depths of dark- 
ness as she reviewed a page of her life which she 
had thought sealed for ever. How awful were the 
hours of those days when the pine tree nodded and 
grinned and laughed and threw its long arms at 
her, and Abelard came and stood beside her with sad, 
reproachful eyes, and, pointing toa little plain pine 
coffin, said: 

“This is our baby’s bed, while his boy sleeps in 
satin and down.” 

Oh, it was horrible, and from this horror Gertie’s 
voice had called her back, and she clung to the young 
girl, and insisted upon having her with her as much 
as possible, and said to herself : 

“ Tt’s because of her care for that grave that I love 
her so much ;” and when one day during her con- 
valescence Gertie came to her in grief, and told her 
of Miss Armstrong’s sudden illness, and that the 
school was closed indefinitely, and asked what she 
should do for a teacher, Edith considered for a mo- 
ment, and then said: 

“Go, Gertie, please, to Mr. Schuyler’s room, and 
ask him to come here, and you wait in the hall till 
you see him go out.” 

“What is it, darling? Can I do anything for 
you?” Mr. Schuyler asked, as he bent over his wife, 
who was so pale and thin, and still so beautiful in 
her young maternity, 

“Yes, Howard,” and Edith’s white fingers strayed 
caressingly over his hair and forehead. ‘“ You 
know that I feel—that both of us feel as if I were 
almost indebted to Gertie Westbrooke for my life, 
and I wish to do her a favour. Will you say yes to it ?” 

“Certainly—certainly. Is it money?” he asked, 
and Edith replied. 

“No, better thanthat, Miss Armstrong’s school is 
broken up, and Gertie has noteacher. She isa fine 
scholar, I hear, and anxious to learn. Let her come 
here every day and recite to Miss Browning. Miss 
Alice has nearly finished her education, and will soon 
be gone. Shall it beso? May I tell her to come?” 

There was a momentary hesitation on Mr. Schuy- 
ler’s part—a twinge or two of pride, and then he an- 
swered : 

“ Yos, certainly, yes, let her come. You always 
had a penchant for this girl, and I must say she seems 
® very remarkable child.” 


And so it was settled that Gertie was henceforth 
to recite to Miss Browning, and though there were 
consternation and much opposition in the school- 
room Mr. Schuyler stood firmly to his decision, and 
one pleasant morning in October Gertie brought her 
books to Schuyler House and took the desk assigned 
her, far removed from her aristocratic companions, 
who at first scarcely noticed her by so much as a nod 
of recognition, 

But as time went on her sweet temper and quiet, 
gontle demeanour insensibly wore upon them, while 
they were surprised at her scholarship, so superior in 
some respects to their own that even Alice stooped 
more than once to ask information from the despised 
Gertie, who gave it without the least signs of 
exultation. Whatever Gertie undertook she did 
thoroughly, but her great success as a scholar was 
owing in part to the pains I had taken with her and 
to the interest Robert Macpherson had evinced in her 
studies ever since he became an occupant of the 
cottage. He was away now sketching scenery 
somewhere, and so Gertie was thrown upon her own 
resources; but she was equal to the emergency, and 
studied early and late to overtake and surpass, if 
possible, the young ladies who looked upon her so 
contemptuously. But for any coldness on their part 
she more than had amends in the extreme kindness 
with which Edith invariably treated her, while the 
baby was to her a constant source of delight. She 
had been present at the baptism, and wondered to see 
Edith turn so white when the rector pronounced the 
name “James Lyle.” Edit had wished to call her 
baby Howard, but her husband had objected to it and 
insisted upon James, the name of his only brother. 

We will add Lyle to it for you,” he said. 

And so it was christened “ James Lyle,” and Edith 
grew so faint that her husband supported her as she 
left the church, and she lay all that pleasant Sunday 
afternoon upon the couch with a sad, tired look upon 
her face and scarcely noticed the little boy in his 
crib, whosemame was the same with the man sleep- 
ing beneath the evergreen. 

Jamie was a beautiful child, with a mass of dark 
brown curls, and eyes like his father’s; and even 
Julia, who had from the first been opposed to his 
birth and treated her step-mother with great coolness 
on account of it, softened toward him and wrote to 
her aunt in London that “he really was a fine child, 
every inch a Schuyler, and that, all things considered, 
she was quite reconciled to his birth, though she felt 
for Godfrey, who was no longer the only son,” 

I think I have failed to record that having spent 
the entire winter at Schuyler House, doing her best 
to sow discord and dissension, and awake jealousy 
and dislike between Edith and her step-daughters, 
Miss Christine had received a hint from Mr. Schuyler 
to the effect that if she was not satisfied with mat- 
ters as she found them that she might possibly be 
better suited elsewhere, and that acting upon this 
hint she had packed up her valuables with the air of 
a martyred saint and left for London, where she had 
bought the long-talked-of house, which was to be the 
asylum for her nieces when their own home was 
swarming with little Lyles, as she expresssed it, 

Here she was living in great splendour and loneli- 
ness when she read Julia’s letter announcing the birth 
of the first little Lyle, ‘‘ who is every inch a Schuy- 
ler.” 

“Oh, she is being won over too,” she said, as she 
finished reading the letter. “Poor Emily! what 
would she say if she knew about that baby, and that 
Godfrey was supplanted in his rights ? Poor Godfrey! 
I'll write to him to-day.” 

And she did write, a letter of four pages, and told 
him of the intruder, and asked him what he thought 
now of his step-dame. 

Godfrey thought she was jolly, and wrote her a 
note of congratulation. 

The baby was a success, and no one seemed to love 
it more than Gertie Westbrooke. 

She was passionately fond of children, and de- 
voted herself so much to Jamie that he soon learned 
to know her, and would cry when she left his sight. 
And so it came about that she was much with 
Edith, between whom and herself the bond of love 
was strengthening and paving the way for the fulfil- 
ment of events, which culminated at last with the 
clanging of bells we heard on that autumn morning 
when this story commenced. 


(To be continued.) 








BRIDGE OVER THE NraGara River.—It is expected 
that the great international railway bridge to span 
the Niagara River, between Buffalo and Fort Erie, 
will be completed and opened some time this month. 
It is the enterprize of an independent company, was 
commenced in May, 1870, and its cost will be some- 
thing over one million dollars, The superstructure 
is of iron, supported on stone piers, with the neces- 





sary draws for the passage of vessels, The length 





of the main bridge across the river is 1,968 feet? 
thence across Squaw Island to the west end of th® 
bridge over Black Rock Harbour is about 1,200 feet ; 
and a bridge over the harbour at Niagara Street is 
517 feet. 





THE ARTIFICIAL ENHANCEMENT OF THE PRICE 
OF MEAT IN LONDON. 

In meat the supply is limited; it is never ex- 
cessive. There are too many useless and unneces- 
sary persons obtaining livelihoods between the 
producer and the consumer. An animal fattened 
in Norfolk frequently passes through three or four 
markets and sales before it gets to the cattle market 
in London, and there often sold twice or thrice, is 
then slaughtered, and sent to the meat market in 
Smithfield, where the carcase is sold and resold by 
the jobbers, and at last finds its way into the shops 
of the retail butcher: half a dozen profits, where 
in thertrue interest of the consumer three or four of 
them could and should be dispensed with. The 
salesmen compete most keenly in obtaining the best 
price they can in the interest of their consignor; 
and of course he who is enabled to return the best 
price has the largest quantities of meat for sale. 

This is done by various processes. The first 
necessity is capital: large credits are given. Fre- 
quently money is found for persons in the country 
to purchase the meat and animals and send to 
London. It is commonly understood in the markets 
that the retail men who can pay ready money for 
their articles can purchase ld. or 14d, in the stone 
of 8 lbs. cheaper than those who take credit. 
Where one pays cash five are credit purchasers. 
This does not arise because the butcher has not a 
fair amount of capital to carry on his business, but 
because in some districts the retail tradesmen 
take all ready money, while in others hardly any 
person pays his tradesmen oftener than once a 
month, and in some instances the butcher would 
lose his customer if he asked for money more fre- 
quently than once a year. 

The first thing necessary to bring about a more’ 
healthy state of things is that the public should 
pay cash on delivery for their food; less capital 
would be required to carry on the trade, and a more 
direct control over housekeeping expenses would 
arise, a matter very necessary in these days of 
high prices. The butcher then would be enabled to 
pay cash. 

The Corporation, or whoever the market authority 
may be, ought not to let the shops to persons who 
are mere jobbers. The term jobber is not meant to 
include that useful and necessary man, the cut- 
ting salesman, viz., the man who purchases whole 
carcases, takes them to his shop, cuts them into 
quarters or joints, and disposes of them to the but- 
chers and others from all parts of the metropolis. 
In the pork trade, for instance, comparatively few 
of the pigs leave the market whole. The ret iil pork 
butcher wants some pigs in the carcase, but he also 
requires legs, hands, and heads, for sausage-making 
and brawn, The cheesemonger and poulterer re- 
quire a few small legs and loins of crackling pork, 
and the cookshop and eating-house keepers take 
various joints, but could not dispose of the whole 
pig. The same may be said of every description of 
animal that comes into the market. Prime joints— 
such as rumps and loins, and fore-ribs of beef, and 
the best boiling parts—find their way into the so- 
called ‘‘ swell neighbourhoods,” while thin and thick 
flanks, shins and legs, clods and stickings, are taken 
for consumption to Golden Lane, Ratcliff High- 
way, and other such like localities, where the poor 
do most congregate. These cutting salesmen are a 
necessity; but not so the man who simply pur- 
chages the carcase, causes it to be taken to his shop 
in the market, perhaps sells to another of his own 
class, or to a cutting salesman, or toa retail butcher, 
lives out of the business he does, and does no good 
to any one but himself, for the consignor only gets 
what he gave the salesman for it, and the consumer 
has to pay more, in consequence of the existence of 
this drone in the hive, as an unhealthy and unnecese 
sary competitor with the proper purchaser and pure. 
veyor, the retail butcher. 

Five-and-thirty years ago there was an ad valorem 
duty on wheat up to 72s. per quarter, at which the 
duty ceased, and it was permitted to come in free. 
This was done to prevent bread getting to a starva- 
tion price, through the speculations in grain that 
then went on, and enable the poor man to get a loaf. 
This was in an article of food that could be stored, 
and would not perish. Flesh foods will perish, and 
must be obtained of the purveyor daily, to supply 
his customers, hence it is that the jobber is enabled 
so much more readily and expeditiously to make his: 
profit, as the article he deals in is wanted and must 
bs obtained at whatever cost that day.—The City, 
TESS. 





OF present fame think little and of future less.. 





The praises that we receive after we are buried, like, 
the flowers that are strewn over our graves, may be 
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gratifying to the living, but they are nothing to the 
cead, 





THE 
HEIRESS OF CLANRONALD. 
‘diilileilipmenine 
CHAPTEP XXIV. 

Lapy Rynore is in her town-house in St. James’s 
Square, and the little French clock on the marble 
mantel of her boudoir strikes nine o'clock. 

It is my lady's breakfast hour. 

She rises languidly from the velvet depths of her 
chair and shakes out her cashmere morning-robe, 

She would prefer to breakfast where she is, but 
there are guests in the grand morning-room below, 
and courtesy forces her te go down, 

Daisy stands in the hall without, a tall, queenly 
young person, in a very simple but wondrously be- 
coming robe cf buff cambrie, ornamented with jet. 

She advances with quiet courtesy and offers Lady 
Ryhope the support of her arm, for her ladyship is 
still an invalid. 

She accepts it and they go down together, though 
in all the world there is not another being whom my 
lady hates so cruelly as she does this dusky, bril- 
liant-faced girl. 

Yet she has brought her to London for the season, 
for the simple reason that she feared to leave her be- 
hind. 

And Daisy has come. 

Despite all her resolves to the contrary she has 
come, unable to resist her intense desire to see the 
glitter of a London season. 

They enter the spacious breakfast room and my 
lady takes her place at the head of the gleaming 
table, a smiling, pleasant, handsome hostess, yet not 
in wide England, perhaps, is there another woman 
so utterly unhappy. 

But she understands the art of dissimulation. No 
one suspects what a canker-spot eats into the very 
core of Lady Laura’s proud heart as she sits there, 
smiling so blandly, a spray of parple heliotrope 
hanging from her drooping blonde tresses. 

The tempting breakfast is served in costly china 
and quaint old silver by quiet, well-trained servants, 
and just as they are on the point of rising the morn- 
ing mail comes in. 

There are letters for Lady Ryhope by the dozen, 
froin her business men, her friends—letters for May, 
all for the most part in the spidery, Italian hand of 
school misses with whom she corresponds—letters 
also for Miss Doon. 

Lady Ryhope’s companion rises from her seat at 
the lower end of the table and comes round to re- 
eeive them, her dusky eyes on fire, 

Lady Ryhope takes them up daintily in her white, 
jewelled fingers. One is from Ichabod; ‘sho sees 
thatataglance. The other bears Lord Raeburn’s 
crest and superscription. 

Lady Laura takes it all in at a glance, but her 
smile does not fade or her quiet gaze wander. She 
passes them across to Daisy. 

“ Your letters, my dear,”’ she says, in her sweet, 
high-bred voice. ‘‘ One, I perceive, is from your 
brother—he will call to see you to-day, no donbt.” 

Daisy bows with queonly self-command, ‘and, ex- 
cusing herself, retires to her own apartment. Not 
onee since that bitter hour when she parted from 
him at the hght-house down in Durham has she 
heard a word from Lord Raeburn. 

She is rapidly acquiring the high-bred art of self- 
repression, but she could not read that letter under 
the eyes of Lady Ryhope and all her London gnests. 

She bows herself out, my lady’s equal m her 
queenly calm, and rans up the staircase to her own 
room and double locks the door. 

The letter is from Lord Raeburn, who will that 
morning reach London. Important labour and re- 
search have kept him busy all these days, too busy 
to write, and moreover he did not care to write till 
he was sure of what he had to say. 

**T am sure now, Miss Doon,” he goes on, “ there 
is not the shadow of a doubt about the matter. Your 
brother is Lord ef Clanronald, with an income of 
some five or six thousand a year when the estate is 
got in proper order.” 

Daisy utters a sharp ory, and for one moment 
the room whirls round, and a deadly faintness creeps 
over her. But she will not faint, not evenin the ta- 
multof this wondrous joy. Shesprings up, sétting 
her white teeth, and, rumning to the window, throws 
the casement open wide. 

Smoky, half-awake London lies below, like the 
vision of a dream. And she is not Daisy, the shoe- 
maker’s grand-daughter, but Lady Clanronald! She 
fairly gasps in her amazement. Cunitbe true? Her 
eyes go back to Lord Raeburn’s lctter. 

“Your brother is Lord of Clanronald,” she reads 
on, * for the Clanronald estate and title are strictly 
entailed to the next nearest’ kin. And Donglas 

Doon, the late lord of the castle, died a bachelor, 
aud you and your brother are not only the nearest 
but the «nly kin that can be found.” 


of an old dream! Often and often had she heard 
grandfather say it, as he hammered away at his 
work, She bursts into @ passion of childish weep- 


ing. 
* Oh, grandfather,” she sobs, “poor old grand- 
father, if you were only back in !” : 
A sudden thought of Ichabod, of all this fairy 
wealth will bring him, and the sob ends in hy- 
sterical laughter. It is a great, a won s change, 
to be lifted from the low estate she has always so 
abhorred to the position of a titled lady; and 
as she truly realizes it for the first time poor Daisy 
experiences.a feeling that no pen can describe. 

ut presently she goes back to her letter, which 
she has only half read. 

“T have refrained from addressing your brother, 
or any one at all save yourself,” Lord Raeburn goes 
on, “about this matter; I thought it the wisest 
plan to trust only you. Tt has cost me a great 
amount of labour and research, and some money, 
Miss Doon, to get at the bottom of this tangled old 
Scottish heritage. But I have succeeded as I gene- 
rally do when I set 'to work in earnest. 

“The Doon pedigrees, from the day when tie Olan- 
ronald race was founded, and all the proofs that 
pertain to the Clamronald heritage, ate in my pos- 
session ; and I will say just here that the strongest 


loth to trust me with. But you must leata to trust 
me, Miss Doon, for Lam your friend. 
“ Well, the proofs are all in my hands; without 


It is for you to say whether he ever will claim it or 
not. Possibly you do not understand. I willspeak 
plainly. 
“T have done my work and now I want my pay. 
In other words, before I surrender these proots into 
your hands there are certain conditions with which 
you must comply—not unreasonable, as you will 
allow when you hear them. 
“Do not think me selfish and ungenerous, my 
dear young lady, and believe me I have your inte- 
rest solely at heart. When we meet I will make 
known my conditions and meet your decision. And 
where and when shall we meet? I suppose, though 
I cannot see why, that I am not allowed in Lady 
Ryhope’s drawing-rooms. I am sure I have done 
her ladyship all possible justice. 
“ But this is not to the point. The Duchess of 
Clydesdale gives a ball to-morrow night, as you 
know, in honour of Miss Ryhope’s first appearance. 
Cannot you manage to be there? There is a spa- 
cious garden attached to her residence, and I shall 
be under thearbour, by the eastern fountain, where 
the Undime statue stands, at eleven o'clock. If you | 
look to your own ‘and your brother’s interest you 
will not fail me. 

“ Until then I shall subscribe myself your faith- 
ful friend and servant.” 
Daisy crushed the letter into her bosom and sat 
down bewildered. What could Lord Raebuwrn’s con- 


membrance of her last sight of him brought the hot. 
blood to her cheeks. Could she meet him again, 
even for Ichabod’s sake, for the sake of the Clan- 
ronald heritage ? 

She had no thought of going to Lady Ryhope with 
her confidence now. That proud lady’s haughty 
coldness had put all that out ef the question. Lady 
Ryhope might think what she pleased, she would 
never offer her an explanation. But it might. be 
well to go to Ichabod and take him with her to meet 
Lord Raeburn. 

She took up his letter and tore it open. He was 
well, in fine spirits, and would call to see her at 
seven that evening. Yes, that would be best. She 
would tell him everything, and be guided by his 
judgment. 

May came dancing into her room just as Daiay 
unlocked the door. 

**Oh, Daisy!” she cried, “my dress has come, 
and you must go straight with me and look at it. 
There never was anything so exquisite! Come, 
please!” 

Daisy turned back, and, taking the crampled let- 
ter from her bosom, transferred it to her writing- 
desk, which she locked, removing the key and ‘put- 
ting it in her pocket. 

May watched her with dancing eyes. 

* Why, bless me,” she ejaculated, “how éareful 
we are, and such ponderous letters too! For shame, 
Daisy, and I have not a secret from you.” 

Daisy flushed, and averted her eyes. 

“Oh, itis only a business letter,’’ she replied; 
* you may read this one—’tis from Ichabod.” 

Miss liyhope received it, and proceeded to glance 
over itas they crossed the hall toward her own 
apartments. 

“To-night at seven,” she said; “ that will suit 
nicely. We drive at five, and dinner will be over 
and everything quiet at seven. Dear Ichabod, I 
shall so like to see him.” 

Daisy smiled with conscious pride. Ah, if Miss 





Douglas Doon! ‘The reme is like the fragment 


Ryhope only might know what good fortune had 
fallen to Ichabod! 


link is that same quaint little locket you were so | 


ditions be? What could he desire of het? The re- | | 


It cost her a struggle to refrain from telling her. 
: ‘* Here’s my ball dress,”’ cried May, as they passed 
into her elegant chamber; ‘now isn’t it lovely? 
That's real point lace, aud the dewdrops in’ those 
pansies are all diamonds. And see here,” sheadded, 
throwing open her jewel casket, ‘mamma gave 
me these—and I like-pearls—she is-keeping all the 
Ryhope and Pevensey diamonds for Eustace—she 
keeps the best of everything for him—when he mar- 
ries Lady Mary Thorndike. Ido wonder whatever 
she will do with so many diamonds, She has a fine 
assortment of her own.’ 

Daisy blushed vividly, she could not tell why, and 
felt as and sudden pain at her heart. 

“That tiresome old duchess gave mo these,” May 
continued, displaying a lovely set of turquoise and 
diamonds, “and I’m to wear them to her ball to- 
morrow night, and make my débtit. She is my cha- 
perone, you know, as mamma isn’t well, and she’s to 
present me at court, and all that. I like it amaz- 
ingly,” she continued, settling down upon a silken 
coweh, while Daisy replaced the jewels, “ the balls 
and the jewels and all that. I think this London 
life is ever so nive, if they only would not tease mo 
about that. stupid earl. Mamma said yesterday he 


} would propose soon, and I would make the most 
| brilliant match of the season.” 


She paused an instant, a vivid red rising to her 
fair cheeks, and then added, abruptly + 
“ Daisy, I didn’t tell you that young Squire Ren- 


| shawe is in London.” 
those proof your brother cannot claim his own. | 


Daisy smiled down on the conscious young face 
uplifted to her own. 

“ Well, I’m sure you ought to be glad,”’ she suid ; 
‘he’s a very pleasant gentleman,and one of your 
most devoted admirers.” 

May tossed her pretty head like a frisky kitten, 
and the vivid bloom still mantled her cheeks. 

‘Glad indeed!” she responded. “I’m surprised 
at you. Daisy! Why should I care? He was in the 
park yesterday, on his black humter, and when he 
rode up to the carriage and bowed didn’t mamma 
look daggers? But he’ll be at Lady Clydesdale’s 
ball, and—and—oh, pshaw! what do I care abovt 
Only I never will accept the Earl of Shaftons- 

jury.’ 

“And you will accept Mr. Renshawe?’’ added 
Daisy, mischievously. 

— Ryhope put up her pretity lips in a childish 

ou 


p ° 

** You talk nonsense,” she replied ; “ run and ges 
‘ Bleak House,’ and read for an hout or two—that’s 
a darling! Mamma won’t need you for ages yet.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
LapY Rrworer did not drive in the Park fhat 
afternoon—she had one of those sudden attacks of 
nervous headache—which are as indispensable to a 
fine lady as her diamonds. She sent Daisy in hor 
stead—a very kind and thoughtful act in my lady, 
——— ‘the girl’s impulsive heart with loving 


gratitade. 

_ “And, oh, Daisy!” oried May, after my lady had 
issued her edict, and they were alone together, “you 
shall make a grand toilet, and play the real lady for 
once—you shall! Sit right down now, and let 
Matihl do your hair, while [ rack my brain for your 
dress, Not.a word—I will have my way.” 

Daisy yielded, and, seating herself in the velvet 
chair before the great toilet mirror, she submitted 
her eed head to the deft fingers of the French 
maid. 

“ Mademoiselle must wear her hair lik» 
coronet,”’ declared Matihl, oracularly, and forth+ 
with set herself to work to produce thai particular 
style of coiffure. 

aisy, leaning back in the luxurious depths of the 
royal velvet, let her fancy roam at will, while tho 
nimble fingers braided ond banded her glossy blacis 
locks, dreaming of the good fortune in store for her, 
when she would be a titled lady in her own right, 
with all the luturies and adornments of wealth ait 
her command. 

Pretty Miss Ryhope was elbow deep in luxurious 
attire of every conceivable description, a thoughtful 
fiuwn ‘on her pearl-fair brow that gave her lovely, 
child’s face a new charm. 

“You'll weat your black silk,” she cried, pre- 
sently. ‘If you were not so dreadfully tall, and [ 
so unreasonably short, there are lots of my dresses 
that might be available; but black silk is always 
genteel, and here are real lace sleeves and collar, 
and this jet and pearl set, that will suit you nicely 
—isn’t it so, Matihl ?” 

The French maid answered a trifle hanghtily, as 
she arranged the matchless black braids. She did 
not entirely fancy dressing a lady who was put to 
such shifts about her toilet. Yet she assented—the 
real lace and jet and pearl were certainly very ap 
propriate, 

“And, oh, I have it now!” cried May, bringing 
her dimpled hands together in an ecstasy, and 
then plunging headlong into the depths of a lower 
drawer. ‘Oh, Daisy, only do look here,’ and she 





drew up a mass of silver tissue, from which she 
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shook out impatiently a Canton crépe shawl of the 
very finest material, and in hue a rich and vivid 
scarlet, 

Daisy, who had a passion for tropic hues, uttered 
a cry of delight. 

“Tt never did suit me,” continued little Miss Ry- 
hope, spreading it about her white shoulders like a 
vivid flame ; “it isn’t my colour at all—but it must 
have been made for you, Daisy. Now, Matihl, won’t 
it be exquisite?” 

The French woman thawed in spite of herself. It 
was not in human nature, least of all in feminine 
Parisian natuma, to resist such a marvel as that 
scarlet shawl. 

“Tt will indeed,” she ejaculated, giving the last 
touch to the superb head, “ Now,”’ she continued, 
catching the shaw] and draping it over Daisy’s slop- 
ing shoulders, “‘enly see! Mademoiselle is beauti- 
ful! Now the lages and the ornaments. Oh, ciel !” 
with a long-dramn sigh, ‘such a toilet pays one— 
look, mademoiselie.”” 

Daisy turned te the long mirror and started in 
surprise. 

Was that que figure, lustrous with jewels and 
wivid colours,, } proud, dusky-eyed creature, 
Daisy Doon? Mas Lady Clanronald rather. A 
proud, contented wile curved her red lips. She.was 
a lady be and nobly born. she had a right to be 
proud an ; 

“ But the hat, Miadilil |” cried: May, breathless in 
her delight. ‘See, tisone of Miss Doon’s is ail 
black—shonld nes, semething else be added ?” 

Matihl meditated fier the space of a minute, 

“There must he m scarlet plume to mateh the 
shawl,” she said, “I. wonder where we shall find 
one. 


May darted off inte an ante-room, returning al- 
most immediately in amiling triumph, her white 
hands filled with black and red, and great, 
aweeping ostrich plumes half a yard in length. 

The French woman selested an ostrich tip that 
just matched the shawkineolour, and twined it in 
a curving sweep about. the onown of Daisy's hat, 
fastening it im with @ smali\jetiamd pearl pin. 

“ Now,” she@aid,, setting ib on the superb head, 
“‘ mademoiselle is ready, and thene wom’t be a hand- 
somer toilet in the Drive,” 

“Catch up any palish silk and put it on me, 
Matihl,” laughed May. “I’m a nonentity—it re- 
quires no art to make my toilet.” 

Nevertheless, in her turquoise blue, with pearl- 
white plumes shading her exquisite-face, Miss Ry- 
hope looked quite lovely as the grand Ryhope car- 
riage drove out from the handsome town-house im 
St. James’s Square. 

The April afternoon was glorious, lit by a fitful 

burst of golden spring sumshine, and the park was 
crowded with the very créme de la eréme.of London 
“— 
Andas the stately old coachman, in his silyer- 
laced coat, drove his thorough-bred bays down the 
“Lady’s Mile” a hundred admiring eyes were bent 
upon the lovely occupants of the carriage. 

Miss Ryhope was nodding incessantly, for almost 
every face she met was the face of an acquaintance ; 
but Daisy, to whom all busy London was new and 
strange, sat silent and motionless in her dark young 
deauty. 

Presently they passed the old duchess in her 
glittering phaeton, with its cream-coloured pair that 
would bring a snug little fortune at Tattersall’s, 
and with her son, the handsome young marquis, at 
her side. 

He started with pleasure at sight. of May, and 
bowed deeply. 

“Miss Ryhope,” muttered the duchess, as they 
drove on, “and that plebeian girl! I would like to 
know if Lady Laura Ryhope is losing her senses, or 
if she ever had any to lose ?” 

The marquis looked round inquiringly. 

_“T’m sure,” he said, “I see no grounds for be- 
lieving her ladyship. witless—Miss that’s the 
name I think—looks to be avery disereet young 
person, and, by Jove, she’s a stunningly 

one. 


“For Heaven's sake, Keith,” ejacnlated the 
duchess, adjusting her gold glasses, “ don’t usasuch 
horried language—and don’t go into foolish ecsta- 


sies. Next thing, you'll be in love with this shoe- | 


maker’s girl, as wellas Sir Eustace,” 
“ “I’m not altogether sure,” yawned the marquis, 
but such is the case already. { admire Ryhope’s 
taste—there’s not such another woman in England, 
though I confess the shoemaking part isa tritle ob- 
te Byte ere 
Meanwhile the Ryhope iage 8 along, and 
Daisy’s black eyes glowed with ae al delight 
as me — — a eager displayed 
around her, © was 2 butter natur 
live in the summer sunshine. ses nena: 
But Miss Ryhope’s hand on her arm broke in 
apon her fairy dream. 
«, Only look, Daisy,” she cried, under her breath, 
here comes that hateful old earl, and yonder Mr, 
Renshawe—don't you see, on the black hunter ?”” 





The earl, superbly mounted, was beside the car- 
riage by the time Miss Ryhope had finished speak- 
ing, his florid face growing still redder, and his 
small, leaden eyes twinkling with delight. 

May responded coldly enough to his salutations. 
Would she go to the opera that evening? He 
would drive round to the duchess, his sister, and 
attend her! 

But Miss Ryhope only pouted, and tossed her 
head till all her pret#y tresses flashed in the April 
sunshine. Shedid not care for the opera, she an- 
swered, absently, hereyes wandering continually in 
the direction of the blaak hunter and his Herculean 
rider; And by this time the black hunter reached 
the side of her carriage—Mr. Renshawe was not 
the man to be kept aaray. from the woman he loved 
by all the peers in the United Kingdom. 

He rode up, lingering beside the handsome car- 
riage as it rolled along, his hat raised, and his brown, 
curling hair blowm. about his massive brow. A 
handsome, genial, stalwart man was this young 
squire of Beachwood Hall, Durham. 


Little Miss bimshed like an opening prim- 
and -himaalay, childish nod. He was an 
old, old friendiefi hera,, Years before, when she was 


ha, rode her down the 
Durham. hills om his.sledge of boughs, and climbed 
the gread trees towhake down the shining 
brows muats.in her embroidered apron. And since 
he-had loved her with all the 


nature. ; 
and = Miss Ryhope,” he said, 
quietly, “if you will maa”? 
y made no. answer, and he rode on, 
smiling 3. bub. Lord Shaftonsbury kept his 
the carriage, 
Meanwhile, Lady Ryhope,, lying on the silken 
cough in her i — ny nervous, 
headaghe, and her jewelled perfume flask, arose to a 
sitting posture the moment the roll of carriage 
wheels died away on the drive belom.. 
Herface was worn and 
blue eyes had a hard, glassy 
a woman who was gradually growing im wi 


and ty. 

“JT wonder where Exsimee is,” she muttered. 
“If he should chance to meet that bold creature in 
the park the chances are that he’ll desert Lady 
Mary and fly to her on thespot. His infatuation 
grows every hour he lives. I must get her out of 
my house. Theduchess was right-—’tis a dangerous 
experiment, I wish I were rid of her altogether. 
That she, a beggar—a pauper—should come between 
me and—and———” 

She broke off with a half-sob, and that awful, 
stealthy expression crept to her face, She put her 
hand to her bosom and drew out a small metallic 


z 

“It did me good service once,” she murmured, 
shuddering in spite of herself, “why not again? 
Lwon’t let all I have done go for naught,” she 
added, with a strange, passionate. vehemence; “a 
great crime is no worsethana small one. I can’t 
give it up!” ’ 

She hid the box away again, and, wrapping a 
shawl about her, left her apartment, shutting and 
locking the door behind her. 

She crossed the corridor, and proceeded to the 
chamber in which Daisy slept. The door stood half 
open, and the door of the dressing-room adjoining 
was open also. 

The baronet’s wife entered and proceeded very 
quietly to lock herself within. 

Then she sat down on a small couch and looked 
quietly about her. : 

Daisy’s garments and simple adornments were 
strewn about in every direction: a bright-eoloured 
dressing-gown in one place, a pair of tiny slippers 
im another, a knot of scarlet. ribbon here, a faded 
blossom there. } 

**T wonder if she can have taken it away with 
her?” muttered Lady Lauraasshe proceeded to search 
the pocket of the gay wrapper. 

But she searched in vain. There was no trace of 
the letter anywhere. 

But presently her eye fell on the little writing- 
desk, f concealed by a mantle that had been 
thrown across it. 

It was locked, but the key had not been re- 
moved. 

Lady Laura’s eyes flashed with sudden triumph 
as she proceeded to unlock it and examine its con- 
tents. 
| ‘The very first packet her hand touched was tho 

letter for which she searched. 

She took possession of it with a long-drawn breath, 
and, seating herself, tore the thickly written sheet 
from its envelope. : 

Her suspense and conjecture would end now. She 
would know what all this clandestine correspon- 
dence portended. 

She read the letter eagerly, and while she read 
every vestige of colour forsook cheek andli' “he 
uttered a startled cry, 

lanronald ! 





Se looked Ee | 
wickedness 


Great Heavens! this wondrously beautiful girl 
was a lady, highborn and titled like herself. ‘There 
was no conjecturing what she might do, or whom 
she might win. 

If a poisoned blade had pierced Lady Ryhope’s 
heart it could not have inflicted a keener wound 
than did this knowledge, 

Her eyes glared with bitter hate and jealousy, 
and sheclenched her white hands till her delicate 
nails grew purple. 

“But she shall not stand between me and tho 
man | love,” she muttered, in a hoarse voice ; “‘ sho 
shall not! I will not be thwarttéd and defeated!” 

She sat for a while brooding in sullen silence, and 
then she drew out the little silver-white box again 
and turned it over in her fingers. 

‘© wonder if that hideous creature is the arch- 
fiend hi ” she soliloquized, with a ghastly 
sunile, “to pnt this terrible temptation in my hands. 
But for him [should never have pe 
_ Shes short, gasping for breath and glance 
pa ere zoom with distended eyes, as if sho 
—_ ed to, se0,g0me.awful apparition rise up before 





But only the winds stirred the silken drapery, 
and the roar and swallief London life beat on the 
streets below. 


Myy lady grew calm again. 

“Tf I am in league wate the evil one,”’ she conti- 
nued, with that same ghastly, chilling smile, “ and I 
really begin to believe Lam, I may as well have tho 
full benefit of hishelp. Laaa’t do much worse than 
A womee pes tas eee os who wonld have 
thoug at the daughter of a.Pevensey would ever 

ly aera mosking, 7 

| = wanmatural langh that 
filled the room page ar pe Then she arose, 
the silver box still in her ,amd began to wander 
restlessly about the apartment, peering into toilet 
botiles.and perfume flasks, Buk all at once a sud- 


ne ‘she mantfneeds, “sho will 
“ No, now,” ; go to 
Lady Clydesdele's-—she will, ge and mest him. I 


hear his conditions first, and then—ah, thon— 
ome will come,”” 

turned to the little writing-desk and put the 
letter where she had found it; then, letting herself 
out, returned to her own apartments and rang the 
bell for Tulip. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

“ How I wish you could go to the ball too, Daisy. 
I don’t care to go at all without you.” 

Little Miss Ryhope, who with all her blue blood 
and high position was nothing more than a pretty, 
chirruping, loving-hearted woman, turned from the 
great mirror in which she had been surveying her 
own dainty figure, and faced Miss Doon, her com- 
panion, with this very absurd remark. Daisy smiled 
and looked pleased. She liked to be thought of and 
cared for. 

“ Nothing would please me more than to go,” sho 
said, curtly; “but ’tis out of the question, Miss 
Byhope. I’m quite convinced that the duchess 
would not welcome me.” 

May shrugged the white shoulders that gleamed 
beneath her tulle overdress and pouted childishly. 

“The duchess! No, I suppose not,” she replied ; 
‘** she and mamma are as like as two peas. What's 
the use of so. much fussing over one’s position? If 
one chances to be born a peeress it wouldn’t change 
things at all to be civil to those who didn’t fall to 
the same good fortune! When I get established,” 
nodding her curly head with grave importanee, “ I 
mean to start a reform—I shall invite whoever [ 
like to my entertainments, no matter whether prince 
or peasant,” 

“Then I shall get a chance to dance at Beech- 
wood Hall,” suggested Daisy, wickedly. 

Miss Ryhope’s fair face flushed like a rose. 

* Oh, nonsense,” she returned ; “ who’s talking of 
Beechwood Halli? But I mean whatI say. Now 
why can’t you go to the ball to-night as well as I? 
And you are so beautiful and would enjoy it so! 
Oh, Daisy, if ever I do become my own mistress you 
shall have a chanee to enjoy yourseif, indeed you 
shall.’ 

Daisy put her arm around the little ereature’s 
neck and kissed her with tears shining in her black 
eyes. 

“* Very well,” she said, “I shall remind you of 
your promise,” adding, with emotion, ‘‘ you have 
always been my best friend, dear May, and I shall 
never, never cease to love you. But there’s the car- 
riage below, and I hear Lady Ryhope’s bell. You 
are quite ready, I believe?” 

“ Quite ready,” responded Miss Ryhope, catching 
up her fan and bouquet, and then, gleaming in the 
laces and jewels, she went down to the drawing- 
room where her mother awaited her, to be whirled 
away, and presented to the gay London world ; and 
at that self-same moment poor Ichabod sat in his 
one small apartment, white and pale from incessant 
labour, with that pretty, childish face before his 





wistful, dreaming eyes. 
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What a riddle this life is! 

Daisy went straight to her own apartment and 
sat down, her slender brown hands folded, her black 
brows knit in sober thought. After all, she had not 
told Ichabod! His face was so worn and wan when 
he came to visit her, he looked so weak and over- 
worked, that she made up her mind to fight her 
battle alone. She had always shielded Ichabod! 
When the way was clear, when she could tell him 
that he was Lord of Clanronald, without an ob- 
struction in his path, she would speak! There 
would be nothing gained by harassing his poor 
mind with doubt and anxiety. 

But she must go to Lady Clydesdale’s ball, and 
meet Lord Raeburn. She must know his conditions, 
what it was that stood between her and the heritage 
that belonged to her, 

For an hour perhaps she sat thinking ; she was 
shy and modest, and shrank from forcing her way 
into the grand assembly at Clydesdale Place. But 
it had to be done, for Ichabod’s sake as well as her 
own, 

She arose at last with a red spot on each dusky 
cheek, and a sparkling light in her black eyes, and 
rang the bell. A page answered the summons. 

** Send Matihl,” commanded Daisy. 

In five minutes the French maid appeared. 

** Matihl,” began Daisy, quietly, taking a piece 
of goldfrom her pocket and laying it on the table, 
**T have occasion to go out to-night toa place where 
I do not wish to be recognized. I wanta disguise 
of some sort, You understand such things, don’t 
you? Can’t you get me up a masquerade toilet ? 
There is your reward if you will.” 

Matihl’s bead-black eyes glanced greedily at the 
gold piece, and then she uttered a short cry of rap- 
ture. Not since she left dear old Paris had such a 
rare bit of fun been offered her. She had a passion 
for secrecy and intrigue. 

“One minute, ma’mselle,” she ejaculated, darting 
from the room. 

She returned presently from her own room her 
arms heaped with a load of promiscuous articles. 

‘* Tf ma’mselle won’t take offence ?”’ she said, de- 
positing them on the carpet, and proceeding to extri- 
cate a flowing wig of curling blonde hair. 

Daisy bounded to her feet in delight, beginning 
. feel a romantic interest in the part she had to 
play. 

“No, indeed, I’ll not take offence,” she replied, 
“but I'll be ever so much indebted to you. Be 
quick, please, I’ve no time to lose.’ 

Matihl went to work inearnest, her eyes scintil- 
lating with a French woman’s keen enjoyment, and 
in ten minutes Daisy was metamorphosed beyond 
all chance of recognition. 








|DAISY’s DISGUISE.] 


Her black locks brushed far back, and the curling, 
blonde wing substituted in their place, gave her 
brilliant, dusky face a totally different aspect. She 
wore a nun’s garb, black and long, and a black do- 
mino and half-mask ; and a huge ivory crucifix hung 
suspended from her girdle. 

“ Now let ma’mselle look and see if she knows 
herself,” cried Matihl, in an ecstasy, when the 
toilet was complete. 

Daisy turned to the great mirror, and started 
back with acry of surprise. Could that slim and 
solemn nun, with her black robes, and white, washed- 
out hair, be Daisy Doon! Her very eyes seemed 
changed in their expression. She shuddered at 
first, and then she broke into a laugh. 

“No,” she said, ‘I never should have recognized 
myself. You understand your art to perfection, 
Matihl, and it suits me admirably. Here is your 
reward,” pushing the piece of gold toward her; “ but 
7 my keep my secret, Matihl—no one must know 
of this.” 

Matihl shrugged and nodded and gesticulated in 
@ most convincing manner. 

“Very well,” responded Daisy. ‘‘ Now you must 
run down and let me out, and in an hour I shall be 
back again. You must watch for me, Matihl.” 

The French girl nodded again as they descended 
the broad staircase and passed through a side en- 
trance to the street. 

London, with its myriad gas-lights glimmering in 
the purple April sient, lay before them, and the 
rush and roar of surging humanity came hoarsely to 
their ears. Daisy drew back, awed and bewildered. 
She had never in all her young life been alone at 
night in a great city. 

The French girl, divining her hesitation, flew to 
her relief. 

*T must call a hansom for you, mademoiselle,” 
she said; ‘that’s the safest plan.” 

And, suiting the action to the word, she ran for- 
ward a step or two, and signalled to one that 
chanced to be passing. It drew up immediately be- 
fore the side gate, which opened into Lady Ryhope’s 
magnificent garden. Daisy clambered in. 

‘** What place, miss?” asked the driver, flourish- 
ing his whip and glancing keenly at the stately 
nun. 

“To Clydesdale House,” responded Daisy, with 
her heart in her mouth. 

And away rattled the hansom at a furious rate, 
while Matihl stood and watched it out of sight, with 
a malicious sparkle in her bead-black eyes. And 
while she stood, from under the covert of a great 
flowering laburnum a tall figure came out into the 
glimmer of the gas-lights. 

“Stop !’’ he commanded, sternly, seizing the girl’s 






























arm, as she was on the point of escaping; “ do not 
stir an inch at your peril.” 

Matihl turned when she found that flight wae 
impossible, and stood face to face with Sir Eus- 
tace 


His face was flushed, and his eyes had an excited 
look that half frightened Matihl. 

“ Why, Sir Eustace,” she gasped, “I thought you 
had gone to the ball.” 

** Never mind your thoughts,” replied the young 
baronet, sternly ; “I want an explanation of your 
actions. What intriguing is this yas up to in 
Lady Ryhope’s absence? Where has Miss Doon 
gone in that masquerading costume ?” 

Matihl shut her thin lips tight. 

She would not betray the girl unless her own in- 
terest demanded it. And her own interest did de- 
mand it. 

‘* Where has she gone ? I saw you call the han- 
som. Speak this instant or sae leave this house 
before sunrise!’’ continued the young baronet. 

“To Clydesdale House,” answered the French 
girl, promptly. 

‘© What for ?” 

‘That I don't know, Sir Eustace; she only asked 
me to help to disguise herself, and I heard her tell 
the man to drive to Clydesdale House.” 

Sir Eustace turned on his heel and strode out 
amid the flaring gas-lights. 

He was ali dressed for the ball, and had only lin- 
gered, after the departure of his mother and sister, 
hoping to get an interview with Daisy. He had not 
had a chance to speak in private with her for an 
age, and her wondrous beauty, the day she drove 
with May in the park, had fired the young baronet’s 
heart afresh. 

He was striding up and down the cool garden 
paths, smoking his Manilla, and watching the win- 
dow of Daisy’s apartment, when she and Matihl 
stole out at the side gate. 

Sir Eustace recognized her perfect figure in an 
instant, disguised as it was in its nun’s habili- 
ments, and his curiosity was instantly aroused. 

He must find out what this masquerading 
meant. 

“I wonder if she’s going to meet some fellow!” 
he muttered to himself, striding down the thronged 
street, with his hat pulled low down over his fierce 
brows. ‘I'll know, and if she has,” the cords 
swelling out upon his temples, “ I’ll kill them both! 
She’s mine, and no man living shall come between 
us.” 

He stopped at the corner, and, hailing a hansom, 
sprang in and ordered the driver to drive to Uly- 
desdale House, 

(To be continued) 
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CHAPTER XV. 
This is the sum and substance of this villany. 
And now for flight. 

To say that the Baron Moniporte had forgotten his 
adoration of Lady Melville would be saying too 
much, bui it was very certain that the great affair of 
the Venetian loan had for awhile made him less sen- 
sible of that lady’s beauty and bewitching charms. 

The baron had two gods, his money and his 
stomach, Even that emotion which he was pleased 
to dignify by the name of love was connected with 
that organ, for one of his reasons for desiring her 
ladyship in marriage was the knowledge that she 
would add to the elegance and splendour of his din- 
ner-table by consenting to adorn it in the position of 
hostess and Lady Baroness de Moniporte. 

For a long time the baron had given way to 
despair, for, much to his surprise, remembering how 
abjectly the world of fashion knelt at his shrine, the 
beautiful Lady Melville had treated him with scorn- 
ful, high-bred indifference that nearly bordered upon 
contempt. 

It was while suffering from these pangs of disap- 
pointment that the wealthy Israelite had dined with 
Lord Harcourt, and, like most persons saffering from 
the same disease, being anxious for a confidant, had 
poured the story of his unprosperous love into that 
impassable, immoveable peer’s ears, 

Strange to say, he found his lordship sympathetic, 
partly owing, perhaps, to the fact that he himself had 
an object in dining with the baron. The baron wanted 
Lady Melville, Lord Harcourt wanted money. 

What passed between the two men of the world 
need not be related, but the baron from that hour 
found Lady Melville’s manner wonderfully softened 
towards him, and Lord Harcourt did not look upon 
the sale of his estate as quite inevitable, 

But, as we have said, the baron loved money better 
than all else, and had allowed his persecution of 
Lady Melville to slacken a little while the Venetian 
loan was pending, little guessing that the chevalier 
was vitally concerned in his love affair, 

On the morning which Melchior had spoken of as his 
{ast day in England the baron sat in his padded chair 
“waiting a visit from the chevalier. This day had 
been named by the Venetian ambassador as the one 
@n which the negotiations would be terminated, and 
the baron was in a state of suppressed excitement, his 











[ENTRAPPED. } 


fat, podgy hands rubbing each other unctuously, and 
his prominent eyes blinking avariciously, 

As he always made it a point to impress his busi- 
ness visitors with a sense of his wealth and import- 
ance he wore as much jewellery as he could possibly 
carry. A magnificent set of brilliants sparkled on 
his shirt front, in which he had also stuck a scarf-pin 
of one huge emerald, His fingers were all ablaze 
with rubies, diamonds, and emeralds, and his wrist- 
bands were linked with large carbuncles. 

Altogether he very much resembled a Hindoo god 
dreseed for a festival, and thus prepared he opened 
the door at the summons of a knock to admit the 
chevalier. 

Quietly dressed as usual the ambassador received 
the baron’s anxious inquiries as to his health, and 
replied to them with calm courtliness, and taking the 
seat offered him commenced business by producing a 
legal-looking envelope. 

The baron watched him with greedy eyes, totally 
unconscious of the deep surveillance he was under in 
return, 

“Vell, vell,—how goes the business? Ish it all 
right ? the deeds ready ?” 

“Yes, and lying in my bureau at the hotel. I 
should have brought them for your consideration 
had it not been for this letter, which I received 
this morning only.” 

“Vell, vell—vhat is it ?” asked the baron, trying 
in vain to conceal his impatience. 

“A postponement, I am sorry to say. My in- 
structors, my lord, command me to remain in statu 
quo for a few days, until they transmit definite 
orders.” 

“Do you mean to shay that they have thrown me 
over ?” asked the alarmed capitalist. 

This being just what the astute chevalier wanted 
he allowed a minute to pass without answering. 

“ Well, no, my dear baron, not exactly, but you see 
the case stands thus. I had given them two names, 
your own and another great capitalist’s, who would 
no doubt be willing to grant the loan. Well, after 
seeing you I wrote to say that the amount would be 
found, and that I only waited orders toclose. Since 
then they have studied over the matter, and may 
perhaps have heard something of the other source of 
supply. I say perhaps, for IMdon’t know this, and 
as I am anxious that you/should be the State's 
creditor I shall, with your permission, write again, 
communicating your readiness to find the specie, and 
ata slightly lower discount.” 

The baron nodded. 

“T shee, I shee. Vell, vell, if it must be it must 
be, Say an eighth less, and close it. And now let 
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us have some vine. I vill give you a bottle of rare 
vine—oh, shplendid! The Prince vould give a 
tousand guineas «dozen forit. See!’ and he rang 
the bell. ‘“ Thomas, a bottle of the Johannisberg.” 

“There now,” as the footman brought it and 
placed it onthe table, “you shall shay if you ever 
tasted anything like it,” and he poured out a glass 
and waved his hand as an invitation, 

The chevalier’s eyes twinkled with a mocking 
leer over the rim of the elaborately cut glass, but 
the baron, wholly unsuspicious, lit a cigar and con- 
tinued : 

“‘ Now to business again; vhen vill you vant the 
monesh ?” 

“This day week, my dear baron,” said the che- 
valier. ‘“ This day week, and I must ask you to keep 
the affair as great a secret as hitherto till then.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the baron. “ This 
day week, eh? Vell, it shall be ready, and now, 
chevalier, what shall I offer you for your trouble? 
Come, come, ve are men of the vorld,” he continued, 
lifting up his hand to interrupt the chevalier, who 
seemed about to refuse the bribe with modesty. 
“Ve are men of the vorild and ve can’t expect to 
do things for nothing! You take some trouble ta 
get me this loan to your Shtate; I repay you with 
a leetle cheque. Vhat shall I say? A thousand 

ounds ?” 

“Oh, my lord, you are too good!” replied the 
chevalier. 

“No no,” said the baron, waving his glistening 
hands in a fervour of generosity, fully believing that 
the ambassador was hanging backfor a bribe. “ You 
shall have the thousand pounds at once,” and he 
drew out his cheque book. 

Now was the chevalier’s time, and he knew it. 

“How can I thank you enough, my lord? With 
this proof of your friendship in my mind how can I 
do aught else than press your prior claim upon the 
consideration of my chiefs ?” 

“Jest so,” chuckled the baron ‘to himself. “TI 
thought you only wanted a bribe, my fine fellow.” 

“But,” said the chevalier, “if your lordship will 
give me such a token of your esteem I will venture 
to request another favour.” 

“ What is it ?” asked the baron, who feared some 
exorbitant demand and looked alarmed and sullen. 

“ A small matter only,” said the chevalier, plea- 
santly, ‘The factis I intended paying in an amount 
to a new account, and have a considerable sum in 
notes in my pocket-book ; now if your lordship will 
give me a cheque for them—graciously including the 
princely present you offer me—it will be a con- 
venience, You see, my dear baron, I am desirous of 
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the honour of paying in a large cheque drawn by the 
eminent Baron de Moniporte,” . 

“Hah, hah!” laughed the Israelite, not a little 
flattered by this compliment. ‘“ Give “em eonfidence, 
eh! Hah! hah! Vell,allright. Vherease the notes ?” 

“Here,” said the chevalier, and he drew @ pocket- 
book from his pocket and extracted = oriapeail. 

“ How much ?” asked the baron. 

“Three thousand,” replied the chevalier. 

“ And all in fifties ?” said the baron, rather aston- 
ished. 

“ Yes,” said the chevalier, quiatly. “I drew them 
@o in deference toa wish of the bank. hay like 
fifties.” 

“ All right,” said the baron, who would thawe been 
élightly suspicious had not theayppaxent shrewdness 
of the chevalier in bating down. ie interest amd his 
avarice in angling for a bribe dsouiwed hon. | 

“ All right; there is the chegen. Paur thousand 

ounds.”’ 
a A thousand thanks,” said the chevalier, tnonieg 
over the valuable monsel of ae} and slipping it 
ar 





into his:pocket. “‘ Have you anything of the 

valuable gems you fortumate as tellase?” he 

asked, hat im bend. 
“No,” sighed the baron, piteously. “They am 


clean gone. The police cannot trace the thief at all. 





Why, dida*t you losesome pearls?” = 

“Yes,” said thechevalier, shrugging hisshoulders. 
“Rare onesitoo. They were a present of his majesty, 
and I was sorely grieved. I dif nat. kmew your 
London was'so full of thieves.” 

“Hah!” groaned the baron. “Tt ie aden of 
thieves. Vun is never safe, Whe is to tell am 
honest man? And the.deeds, mydesrshit: When 
chall I shee the deeds?” 

“In three or iar days,” sail the chevalier, 
anxious to be gems, and consulting his wateh, “1 
am going out ef town fore day ortwo but will return 
in time to go ower the deeds. Good marning, my 
dear baron, good morning !”amd with another purty ‘ 
bow the Venetian chevalier Taft te-presence cham- 
ber of the capitalist and escortedby the three fluniies | 
got clear of the house. 

A cabriolet was hailed at the end of the street 
and bidden to drive quickly to Oxford Circus. 

Here the chevalier alighted, and, waiting till the 
discharged vehicle had got out of sight, engaged 
another to carry bim in the opposite direction— 
namely, to the Bank. 

Here the four thousand pound cheque was con- 
verted into good coin of the realm and the cabriolet 
ordered on to Bishopsgate Street, 

The grim. old house was reached as the clock 
etruck ton and the chevalier entered the old panelled 
room with his watch in his hand. 

The room was empty, and he looked round before 
calling Cli with a sharp, suspicions air. 

The curtain which had screened the one side had 
been removed and the empty hampers and boxes 
were disclosed to view. 

The old bureau had been emptied of its contents 
and stood beneath the window, upon the table was 
spread a cloth with @ loaf of bread and some cheese 
lying upon it. 

There were two plates, and Melchior caught up one 
and examined it. 

“ He has eaten nothing since yesterday,” he mur- 
mured. “Cli!” 

“T am here,” said the youth, entering the room at 
the moment. 

“Come, time flies;” said Melchior; “eat, and 
quickly. If any one knock rap against the wall for 
mo.” 

And snatching up a slice of bread he ran upstairs. 
A strange excitement, wonderfully strange to him, 
seemed to have possessed him, and as he entered the 
small room which served him for a sleeping-room he 
dashed towards the glass and grinned at it with a 
eardonic sort of triumph. 

“Do I look so thoroughly honest, or is all the 
world a fool? Ha! ha! What; will the baron say 
‘when he comes to change my pretty little pictures 7” 

And overcome, seemingly, by the picture which 
bis question suggested he sat on the edge of the bed 
and gave way to a low, unnatural fit of laughing. 

“ But come, this won’t do. Ten o’clock and no 
Mo, no Charlie yet. I am not dressed to play my 
new part either. Where are the clothes ?” 

And with a sudden return to his old quick, collected 
manner he commenced removing his chevalier cos- 
tume and proceeded to don the garments of Dr. Am- 
brose. 

In an almost incredibly short time his disguise 
‘was complete, and thrusting his late costume into a 
emall bag which was already nearly filled with various 
articles he looked round the room, and then with a 
nod of farewell went out, closing the door after him. 

In the room below Cli stood leaning against the 
table, his arms folded, his head drooped upon his 





breast, 


The sudden re-entry of his master awakened him, 

“ Are we going ?” he said, looking up. 

* Yes,” said Melchior. “It is nearly finished. We 
await now only for the last two stones and the edifice 
will be complete. Hush, here comes one! Give me 
that cloak—quick!” 

Cli reached the long black cloak from a chair and 
handed it to him, 

Melchior wrapped it round him and stole.on tip- 
toe to the door. 

There came a timid knock, and before it could be 
repeated the cloaked figure opened the door and with 
a sharp pull dragged the Jew, for it was he, into the 
room, —— ae 

“Nota word!” he said, sternly, as Moses, alarmed 
by the endden attack, was about to speak. “ Who fol- 
lowed you? Speak, quick!” 

“No ena, shelp me Moses!” Emstantly replied the 
dew... “ What ish the matter?” 


“Nothing,” said Melchior, with commanding nod, | might. 


stil standing near the door, his.cloak wrapped round 
him. wéti: one hand, the leit esmcealed beneath its 
‘empacious Solis. 

wa: nae or gr ee haa 

* aid ew, tmembling fumbling 
ont his breast. 

“Quirk?” asid Melchior, steraly, “ not a moment 
istmbolnst. Lay it on the table,” he added, as the 


—a if 


waiting to bewe his command 

—_ snutaibed ®t fimom his hand and thrust it, jmte | 
own 

The Jew eniia voured to conceal his alarm, 


and stood rubving his hands, trying to look at his. 
ense, 


“There Giey are, my tear,” he crooned,\“ three 

thonshend pounsh” worth. Quite a leetle fortune, | 
me 7 

Bilan?” exlll Misichior, eyeing him ferociously, 

and then turning with an attentive ear te the-door. 


Same other ascending feotaseps be heard, then an- | name!” 


other kmeck at the doar 

‘Once mene the domr was opened and the visitor 
pulled in, 

“What the fiend is the matter ?’’ growled the new 
comer, ‘* What’s up, Melchior ?”’ 

“Nothing,” replied that gentleman, sliding the 
heavy bolts into the thick door and walking to the 
table with a firm step. “Youare late. Whereis the 
money ?” 

“Here, But you don’t seem to be over. profuse in 
your welcome,’’ said Charley, sullenty. “You might 
be a little civil, I think, after all we’vedone. A man 
don’t care torisk his neck for nothing, aud hard:words 
into the bargain—eh, Mo?” and he turned upon the 
Jew, who stood lookimg cunningly round, uneasily 
conscious of Melchior’s piercing gaze. 

‘Give me the money,” repeated Melchier, holding 
out his hand, “and let us have the grumbling’ after. 
Quick! I have no time to waste.” 

“So it seems,” sneered the younger rascal, gianc- 
ing round the almost empty room. “(Qompleting a 
move, eh, Mister Melchior. All the goods gone on 
before, boy ready fora trip, and youquites travelling 
gent——" 

* Another word,” said Melchior, shifting his hand 
under the cloak, “and you will have made your last 
move, Charley. I ask you forthe money.” 

“Here it is, confound you!” retorted the other, 
flinging a roll of notes wpon the table and thrusting 
his hands into his pockets, 

Melchior caught the notes and examined them, 
then, slipping them into his pocket, he said, sternly, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the pair, who had moved a 
little closer together and seemed uneasy and dis- 
quieted by their strange reception: 

“So, my friends, you thought to snare the fox, |! 
bait, and all! You two paltry, muddle-headed idiots 
hoped to do what a dozen clever mem have failed in || 
—lay me by the heels! You miserable, shortsighted 
curs! Did you think I would trust you any farther 
than I conld see? Did you think | would run into 
such &n idiot’s trap ag that? Why, you miserable 
traitors, I knew you would play false to me, and I 
knew that you would serve me by playing false to 
each other. You weak-headed, vain-bearted lunatic, 
look at that old villain there. Did you drewm that 
he would let you gainthe plunder? And:yoa, hoary~ 
headed gallows-bird! did you cheat yourself jmto the 
belief that the cur would stand idle while you got the 
money? Maniacs both! You sold me, but you 
have sold each other!” 

As he finished, flashing upon themthe almost regal 
scorn of his dark, daring eyes the two traitors turned 
upon each other like wild animals. 

‘“*Vhat!” shrieked the Jew, throwing up his hands, 
“have you-——”’ 

The other interrupted him with a fearful impreca- 
tion. 

“So you were beforehand with me, were you?” ‘he 








cried, savagely. “Well, the game’s up, Melchior, 
quite up. Listen! Here they come!” and with a 
savage laugh he sprang to the door. 

But Melchior was too quick for him, He too had 
heard the sound of approaching footsteps, and before 
they could reach the speaker’s ear. 

With a something betwixt a cry of rage and warn- 
ing he leapt to the door, and with a low, hissed “‘ Not 
a word!” coveneditihetare shrinking traitors with his 
revolver. 

In anotheraninute fieseewas the tramp of a body of 
men upon the landing, and immediately after the 

tap of a the oaken door. 
in ~ wame!’’ = . 

Midichiox, etill eovering the two men, looked roun 
at (li, whe, pale and teambling, stood watching the 
awin) scene, 


At that moment, advantage of his shifting 
gaze, Charley made a ; but Melchior raised his 
lendandetrackiiim full in the face. The blow 
waee sewemm ome and felled him like an ox. 
Rn at fearful shriek, fell on his 


Si 
The om fie door continued, heightened 
by the suumdief at#ilemder cries from below. 
Melaliian, withemeliast look at the thick bolt, sprang 
towand Oi. 
“Qame,;” he anil, in an excited undaerbreath, 


Nu “Quick! There is not 


& mement to 
Batt the boy shesk biehead and merely pointed to 
‘the Jes, who, still. he most terrified screams, 
@serat which Charlie was already 
img down his faee prevent- 
“'Tonsh ‘the belt ei! s d k!? 
‘ at your il! Stand back! 


At the sound of his vaine the constables outsido 
aimed a terrific blow at the-deer, shomting : 
“These he is! Opem the Saer ie the king’s 


Charlie of triumph and, with his hand 
on the bolt, turned to shout to Melchior: 

“ Hah ! hah! trapped after all, Mr. Fox!” 

But before he could withdraw the bolt a report 
rang out and he fell full length like a stone. 

The next instant there was another sharp clang 
and the ragged figure of the Jew fell in a heap to the 
ground, 

Then with the smoking pistol in his hand tho 
assassin caught the shrinking, terrified youth by the 
arm and dragged him to the secret panel. 

For @ moment the youth seemed frozen, but the 
next he shrieked: 

“ Murder! Murder!” 

And struggled with a gesture of horror from ths 
strong grasp. 

Melchior uttered am oath, 

“You idiot!” he exclaimed. “Their blood was 
upon their own heads—I aimed at the bolt; if they 
had not beenthere—— Come! I say,come! er by 
Heaven——” 

And he raised the revolver. 

But Oli, undaunted, continued to struggle, and, as 
he heard the loud crashing of some heavy instrument 
upon the door, redoubled his. shrieks. 

Melchior, glancing at the-door, dropped the pistol 
and literally picking Cli up in his arme threw him 
down Leside the panel. 

Then with his knee upon his chest he found the 
secret spring, and forcing the lad through the open- 
ing followed after. 

The secret panel closed noiselessly behind them at 
the very moment the duor gave-way and a crowd of 
constables dashed into the room. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
ens by the yo ese of passing summers 
wirom gir ‘woman, 
Most beautiful in both. 

THREE years have flown, bearing on their great 
broad backs the usual amount of joy and sorrow, 
prosperity and misfortune, 

Middle-aged people have made three distinct steps 
towards the downward journey, elderly ones have 
crawled still nearer the abyss towards which all 
men’s steps are bent. 

The average amount of casualties, extraordinary 
events, crimes and romanees have come to pass, have 


| passed and are forgotten. 


Nearly forgotten or quite is that uine-days’ wondet 
excited by the great bank-note forgeries, the marvel- 
lous escape of the forger and the murder of his two 
accomplices which he effected in the moment of his 
disappearance, 

For months afterwards the world was full of 
curiosity and eager interest concerning the great 
crime aud the greater criminal. The papers were 
unctuous in their descriptions of the manner in which 
the fraud and the murders were committed aud the 
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appearance-and numerous disguises of the wonderful 
and daring individual who had so successfully per- 
petrated them. 

Enormous rewards had been offered for his capture, 
and detectives with noses like bloodhounds and the 
acuteness of weasels had been spurred to extraordi- 
nary exertions, but not only could they‘filnd mo trace 
of the man’s whereabouts but they were baffled in a 
semarkable degree in their efforts to makeout aclesr 
history of his past life and former —— 

That he had assumed 9 hund disguises and 
passed under as many aliases was well known. 

His last appearance in the character of the Verte- 
tian chevalier had been the closing of a long series of 
shifting impersonations. What bis present one was or 
whether he was in the country or out of it the wise- 
headed, hawk-eyed detectives could not say. 

Sufficient. that the Baron de Moniporte had lost a 
considerable sum in hard cash, several valaable gems 
and his character for cautious astuteness; that the 
Duchess of Sparkleton had likewise been victimized 
to the extent of some precious gems,.and that Lady 
Melville had not escaped tlie black mail. But of the 
particulars of the last-mentioned: lady’s losses 


the officials could get little information, for a few | 


days after the exposé and flight of the criminal her 
ladyship had left town for the benefit of her health 
and was travelling few knew where. 

All this we say was nearly forgotten and the 
world was gleaming, flickering and blinking with 
lazy contentment in the hot July sun as if forgery, 
killing, marrying and giving in marriage, with all 
the other little iotas which go to make up the insignifi- 
cant sum of life, were things of no existence. 

It was hot in London and exasperating. It was 
hot at Rivershall but delicious, For there towered 
the tall, shelter-and-shade giving oaks, and there 
ran the ever-singing river to cool the air and soothe 
the troubled, weary spirit. 

Not that the spirits lying in a dazzling cloud of 
white muslin and soft-tinted drapery under the shelter 
of the old oak tree on its banks required soothing, 
for the voice of Lilian Melville was set to a happy, 
blithe tune, and the responding one of her com- 
panion, Miss Lucas, was, though quiet, not troubled. 

Lilian Melville had grown into the fulfilment of 
her girlhood’s promise, and was a beautiful woman— 
too beautiful, some:said, for her own aud men’s peace. 

The quick, expressive, delicate outline of the girl 
had grown into a lovely, eloquent-eyed woman, with 
@ voice that thrilled one to the core, aud eyes that 
teft visions of themselves to haunt dreamful nights. 
None ever spoke to Lilian Melwille and forgot her. 
Few of the male sex ever looked in the depths of 
those dark, melting. eyes but remembered them too 
well—too well, for, though no flirt, Lilian could not 
but inspire: love, and all who had yet ventured to 
proclaim it in their manner—none had dared to more 
definitely—learnt that. behind the beautiful face lay 
@ heart not. easy to woo nor lightly to be won. 

“ And so you think, Kate, that it is nearly dressing 
time? I wonderhow you know, Do yon tell by the 
sun or by your appetite? The afternoon has melted 
away—yes, that.is the word—melted, dissolved, and 
mingled with the air in such an insensible, intangible 
way that time has had no sense or being for me. 

“ Thero !” she added, laughing lightly. “There, 
was not that prettily expressed? Quite Schillerish, 
quite Kateish. Did it not do your heart good? It 
ehould, for I believe, really, I learnt it from you, you 
dear, tormenting creature.” 

“You have learat very few things of me, Lily,” 
replied Miss Lucas, raising her cold, expressionless 
eyes fora moment to the sweet, laughing face be- 
fore her, then dropping them again to the needle- 
work in her handsthe hands that were never idle, 
never empty. 

To haveseen Miss Lucas without the long, thinetrip 
of embroidery, that was always in progress but never 
appeared in its finished or utilizable state, would have 
been as curious a sight as two moons. 

“ Oh, that’s not just, it is cruel,” retorted the other. 
““What rather have I not learnt, dear Kate? What 
was I but an ignorant, untaught savage of the deep- 
est, darkest dye, when, three years sinee, you came 
like a simple—no, not simple—earnest missionary, to 
reclaim, teach, and civilize me?” 

Again the pale, set face was lifted, and again 
dropped. 

“One thing I shall never succeed in teaching you, 
Lilian, and that is to moderate the wild way of talk- 
ing you seem to have acquired. Do you never think 
seriously of the effect such random specch must have 
on strange ears ?” 

“Yes 1” laughod the pupil, undaunted by her com- 
panion’s gravity. “Yes, often; but, Kate, try as I 
‘will to bridle my tongue, I am compelled to acknow- 
ledge that, if thought ie always free, speech is some- 
times. Oh, don’t be angry—no, you never are that, 
though; but I shall never forget the good old duke’s 
look of unmitigated horror when I told him that the 





poor man who had so grievously offeaded him by 
delivering a lecture on man’s rights near his palace 
was'a man and a brother! Kate, though they all 
‘looked’ so shocked, and poor papa grew red and 
\fidgeted with his napkin, they knew it was true, 
ithey were not moved a hair’s breadth at the duke 
calling the man a@ scoundrel and alow, Radical rascal, 
|But there, Kate, I was sorry, I couldn’t help it. It 
came out before Iknew what I had said,,and——~” 

Here the girl broke off into a low ripple of laugh- 
ing-music. 

Miss Lucas shook her head. 

“It was. wrong,” she said, with the same inflexible, 
unchanging voice. ‘ The Duke of Sparkleton i 
great nobleman, too old to be censured by one 60 
young and inexperienced, least of all by a girl.” 

“There, now,” said the girl, pouting, “that is al- 
ways the way you crush me, Kate. lam nota girl, 
not in your sense of the word, Why, do you know 
how old I am?” she exclaimed, opening her beauti- 
fal eyes with deep gravity. 

“ Not twenty,” replied her companion, looking at 
the face, which, in its expression of sudden, calm 
earnestness, was shadowed by « look of pride. 

“ Well, is not thatold? Another ten, thirty ; that 
is very old; another ten, forty, and that is very, very 
old fora woman. Twenty,” she repeated, in alower 
tone, and with a wistful gaze fixed on the river, 


“ Twenty ! itseemsa long life twenty years, yot how || 


short. Why, Kate,” turning with a resumption of 
gravity, “I have not begun to live yet, I confess. 


Some girls at twenty have gone through a world 


of things—run up the gamut.of the emotions—have 


loved, hated, joyed, sorrowed! Now I—well, my life: 
h 


as been one pleasant sunny dream, with the old 
hall there for a sleep-palace, and. dear, dear papaas a 
guardian to keep the wasps and hornets from waking 
me.” 

The fixed eyes were raised again, this time witha 
concentrated regard that was neither one of love, 
hate nor curiosity, simply concentrated: and expres- 
sionless, as if the orbs were of glass, masking the real, 
seeing eyes looking through them. 

“A dream, Lilian ; have you never thought of the 
awakening ?” 

“ Never,” replied the girl, looking dreamily out 
upon the river again. “I do not know what you 
mean. What awakening could there 
content to sleep on, unlike the princess in. the story 
who was called to life andlove by a strange knight’s 
embrace.” 

The governess looked at the rapt face of. the 
speaker and commenced rolling up the piece of em- 
broidery. 

“Come,” she said, “I hear the church clock 
chiming five. We must go.” 

“Must we? Ido not hear it striking. What.ears 
you have, Kate. I think you see farther and hear 
quicker than most people. Papa thinks so too.” 

The set face twitched with a slight appearance of 
interest, 

“Sir Ralph is always generous in over-rating my 
poor abilities,” said the thin, compressed lips, 

Lilian laughed. 

“You are over grateful fora very little praise, 
Kate,” she said, putting her arm within her com- 
panion’s, affectionately. “I wish L wereas good and 
quiet and as clever as you; poor papa would then 
feel proud of me.” 

“Never wish for things too easy of attainment,” 
wasthecalm reply. “Iam not good, not clever, 
Lilian, and if I am quiet that is because——” 

“ Well ?” said Lilian, seeing her hesitate, and look- 
ing up into the mask-like face, but with no expecta- 
tion of seeing aught there. 

* Because one who has the chargeof a young girl 
like you, Lilian, should be quiet and watchful.” 

* Ah, well, you are best as you are, perhaps,” re- 
plied the girl. “I shall never lose my light-hearted- 
ness and random talk; and you, Kate, I suppose 
will as grimly cling to your gravity and reserve.” 

The companion made no reply, and the strangely 
contrasted pair walked slowly towards the house in 
a silence that was broken by Lilian’s suddenly ex- 
claiming: 

“Look, Kate, there is papa!” and, disengaging 
herself, sho hurried towards Sir Ralph, who, with 
leisurely, stately pace, was approaching them. 

He bent to kiss her, with the old look of tender- 
ness and his voice, as of old, softened, when he spoke, 

“ Well, Lily, are you not roasted? It is almost too 
hot for you out in the open.” 

Lilian, with ber arm around him, laughed, but be- 
fore she could reply they had reached Miss Lucas, 
to whom the baronet courteously raised his hat, and 
that lady answered: 

“ We have been seated in the shade, Sir Ralph ; I 
do not think it was too hot for Miss Lilian.” 

Sir Ralph bowed to the calmly spoken decision, as 
had grown to be the custom with him, in regard to 
most of Miss Lucas’s opinions. 


be? I am 


“That is rightthen; I feared Lilian had been alone 
and indiscreet enough to rest in the sun.” 

“ Well, papa, it would not have melted mea, I am 
not'a wax doll!” laughed Miss Lilian up at him; she 
was wont to smile at his over regard for safety and 
minor. comforts, and sometimes to rebel against the 
extreme, the too anxious consideration which Sir 
‘Ralph would show for her fickle whims and wishes. 

“You spoil me, papa,” she said often, and some- 
|times sadly. 

“But others than a wax doll have complexions,” 
said Miss Lucas, serenely, 

* And only a wax doll should be so vain and 
silly as to worry aboutit!” retorted Lilian, gaily, 
|‘ But, there, papa, 1am not melted, and, Kate, my 
complexion is not ruined,so no harm is done. And 
|you are coming down to see the river, papa? I have 
plenty of time before dressing.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Sir Ralph, “but,” 
turning to the governess, who was going to- 
wards the house, “I want to tell you something 
| which Miss Lucas should.hear. Shall I detain you, 
‘Miss Lucas ?” 

“No, Sir Ralph,” replied the governess, turning 
jback and walking by their side, calmly and sedately, 
ready for the communication: 

“ You remember,” said Sir Ralph, to Lilian, “ ex- 
pressing @ wish to learn Ltalian, Lily?” 

“ Ye-es, a long while ago though, papa.” 

“Do you mean that you do not care to learn now 2” 
asked Sir Ralph, placidly, too well accustomed to the 
vacillation of his beloved daughter’s whims to feel 
surprised, 

“ No, no, I do want to still, dear papa,” she replied, 
‘*but I mean that it was good of you to remember 
it,” and she stroked the hand which lay in hers. 

“Well,” said Sir Ralph, “I might not have done 
80, my dear, perhaps, had it not been brought to my 
remembrance by Packer.” 

“By Packer. How 2?” asked Lilian. 

“T happened to be speaking of a deed which he 
had brought me for s:zuature and praising the clear 
and legible way in which it was engrossed. He re- 
plied that it was rather extraordinary that it should 
be so well copied, for that it was the work of a young 
man unacquainted with that kind of legal work. 
| And then, being on the subject I suppose, proceeded 

to tell me that the young man was au extremely 
‘clever and deserving person. He is an Italian it 
seems—I don’t think Packer said that he was, by- 
the-by—but from the fact of his speaking Italian 
and being dark and evidently a foreigner I judge 
him to be. He has been two years in England, get- 
ting what employment he could and living very 
steadily and respectably. Packer, who seems rather 
interested in him, as far as it is possible for so 
practical a man as Packer to be—not that I value 
Mr. Packer's estimable qualities unfairly,” he added, 
for Miss Lucas’s benefit—* tells me that he is with- 
out relations of any kind and that save for Mr. 
Packer himself has no friends. While he was asking 
me if I could fiud some sort of employment on the 
estate for his protégé it. struck me that you might 
still like to learn Italian, and as of course it would be 
necessary for the young person to possess the—the— 
ahem—to. be a gentleman, to occupy the post of tutor 
and reside in the house, I asked some questions of 
Packer on that point. He tells me ”—turning again 
to the silent but attentive companion as if this portion 
of the business was more for her consideration— 
“he tells me that the young fellow is a gentleman, 
but strangely mannered, that he is saturnine and ex- 
tremely reserved—very unwilling to hold any un- 
necessary conversation and peculiarly thoughtful.” 

The companion inclined her head. 

“That, Sir Ralph, seems to weigh in his favour,” 
she replied. 

“Just so, just so. 
dear ?” he asked. 

“ How can I answer before I have seen him? If 
he is what Mr, Packer’s description makes him I am 
afraid, papa, he would be very disagreeable, and I 
should not learn much Italian or anything else, you 
know !” 

“Tat, tut,” said Sir Ralph ; *‘a man may be quiet 
and—and plain without being disagreeable, child.” 

“ Plain, oh, papa, I know, I see him in my mind’s 
eye! A very short, stumpy young man with yellow 
eyes, a hideous. moustache, long, lank hair, with a 
squeaky voice and a manner composed of ridiculous 
gestures and overdone politeness.” 

Sir Ralph laughed. 

“A pretty picture indeed. Truly, I hope not. No, 
that is the absurd Italian music-fellow you saw at the 
concert, Lily. As well take old Grines the gardener 
asa type of all the Englishmen. No, evidently from 
what Packer says, this young man is a gentleman. 
For the rest you will have an opportunity of judg- 
ing, for Packer will bring him down with him to- 
night that I may see him.” 


Well, what do you think, my 





The pale face was raised auickly. 
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“You will engage him, Sir Ralph, if you approve 
of him ?” 

Sir Ralph nodded. 

“ That shall be for Lily to decide,” he said, smiling 
quietly. “It would be of little use, I fear, if she pro- 
nounced him disagreeable, You see no objection, 
Miss Lucas?” he added, 

“No,” the thin lips replied. No objection if Sir 
Ralph saw fit to engage the young person. 

“ Well, then, we must turn back,” said Lilian, “ or 
I shall keep the dinner waiting and make Palmer 
angry.” 

And with a smile the spoiled beauty drew the 
doting father towards the house. 

The Rivershall dinner hour was six, and exactly as 
the great hall clock struck the hour the gong was 
beaten. 

Lilian, bewitchingly beautiful, in a shimmering 
evening dress of silk and lace, Miss Lucas in a sober 
black unrelieved save by the white collar were in 
the drawing-room. Sir Ralph, the punctual, entered 
as the gong rang out, watch in hand, 

“ Dinner, sir,” announced a footman, 

“ Has Mr, Packer arrived?” asked Sir Ralph, 

“No,” replied the footman, 

Sir Ralph, who waited for no one excepting his 
daughter, gave her his arm and followed by the com- 
panion led the way into the dining-room. 

“It is remarkable that Packer should not have 
arrived,” he said, with stately surprise. “Ile is 
seldom unpunctual.” 

“Perhaps his young friend detained him,” sug- 
gested the companion, in her colourless way. 

Sir Ralph frowned. 

“That's scarcely likely,” said Sir Ralph, ladling 
the soup. “I am wrong in my estimate of Mr. 
Packer if he would be betrayed into breaking his ap- 
pointment by a third person.” 

“Hark! there are carriage wheels,” said Lilian, 
listening, 

‘** Yes, and the hall door.” 

“Mr. Packer, sir, has arrived,” said Palmer, after 
conferring with a footman. 

“ Will you tell Mr, Packer, please, that dinner is 
served ?”’ said Sir Ralph, rather sternly, 


(To be continued.) 








THE OCEAN, 

ACCURATELY speaking, the ocean has no physical 
power ; but it is a great link by which the forces of 
the Moon may be, as it were, attached to old Mother 
Earth, and be made to aid at her bidding. The great 
tidal wave, which, beneath the influences (princi- 
pally) of the Moon, is being constantly heaped up at 
the equator, and thence pours forth its giant flood 
north and south to Arctic and Antartic regions, is the 
product of a force (of attraction) to which the power 
of the water-mills and steam-engines of Great Bri- 
tain must be as nothing. 

See that tidal wave as, gathering itself together, it 
cushes with a mighty bound along the Severn or the 
Avon, or within the lochs of old Scotia! In a few 
minutes, and where all was dry and quiet there is a 
deep sea. Boats, ships, and vessels of all sizes and 
tonnage are borne up as mere bubbles by its power, 
and, dashing and crashing, it pursues its resistless 
way, and makes one think of the words of David, 
“Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof!” 

It seems a matter of regret that this enormous 
power is not made more use of by us. A few tidal 
mills, as far as we know, are the omly mechanical 
uses which human ingenuity has made of this certain 
and tremendous force. It hurls our mightiest ships 
for us up into creek, and basin, and dock, and thank- 
ful indeed we ought to be for this enormous service ; 
but why should not we make great use of it as a 
power to be mechanically applied? We would sug- 
gest that in many of our watering-places adjacent, 
the principle of the hydraulic ram might be applied 
on a large scale, with @ rising tide, to raise sea-water 
to a height sufficient to supply the town or village 
with an abundance of sea-baths, or to run by its own 
gravity a mile or two to places convenient for the 
purpose, But tidal water mills seem tous capable 
of being used rather for the purposes of accumulat- 
ing or storing power than for a direct application of 
it. Tidal water-wheels might be used either to 
** compress air,” which could be applied as a motive 
power whenever (and almost wherever) required, or 
to force water to a considerable height on a rock or 
any other place, and used as a steady power after- 
wards by means of a turbine or water-wheel. 

Every billow that falls on the shore of Great Bri- 
tain alone must be about 1,000 miles long ; its average 
force (and we are now speaking, as far as possible, 
irrespective of the great tidal foree) must be equal 
to that of several horses’ power per mile. Now why 
should not some of these enormous powers be made 
use of ? Coal is becoming a precious mineral, river- 
power must increase in value considerably, and it 











becomes us to look about and see where mechanical 
forces may be had, There are rivers in Ireland 
whose power still runs almost to waste; the winds 
of heaven could be readered far more useful than they 
are. 








THE ENCHANTED CASTLE, 


My friend Templeton was a good companion, but 
subject to strange fits of abstraction, which greatly 
perplexed me, ‘l'o question him during these seasons 
of mental withdrawal was to obtain monosyllables, 
dubious shakes of the head, and brief answers en- 
tirely foreign to the theme. I knew him when a boy; 
but our ways diverged, and I did not meet him again 
until years had elapsed, I found him at Bonn on the 
Rhine, inhabiting an ancient castle which had been 
bequeathed him by an eccentricfriend. Our meeting 
was a chance affair, but a cordial and mutual 
pleasure. 

“You must become my guest, and see my sister 
Alline,” said Templeton. 

“TI remember Alline as a very little girl; she has 
= become quite a Miss by this time,” I re- 
plied. 

“ Yes,” added Templeton, with a smile, “she has 
grown to be a large, awkward girl, but a very good 
creature, I believe, nevertheless.” 

We talked of our boyhood until we reached the 
castle. 

“T live here,” he resumed, “ because it suits my 
feelings and inclinations, and because my friend de- 
sired | should. Itis rather grim and time-worn; 
but it keeps off rain and storm, and is a very com- 
fortable place on the whole. Ihave no ambition to 
resuscitate its former glories; I keep but two ser- 
vants and spend less than my income.” 

“It is sombre and solemn ; it should have a ghost 
history.” 

“There is a curious tradition connected with it, 
which I will tell you,” returned my companion, 
gravely. 

I answered that I should like to hear it, and we 
passed on across what had once been a drawbridge; 
but it had lost its former aspects and uses ; the moat 
was filled with rubbish and overgrown with grape- 
vines, The court, though tidy, did not have a cheer- 
ful air. I followed Templeton through the pon- 
derous door, which a servant opened at our approach, 
Traversing a large ball, and making several digres- 
sions to the right and left, we reached the apartment 
where he received his friends, 

“The tradition is easily told; it is, that whoever 
dies here has the power of revisiting earth at 
pleasure,” continued Templeton. 

“Singular superstition !” 

“ And the disembodied ones can assume form and 
palpability,” rejoined my friend. 

“Possibly you can tell me some rare ghost 
stories—although I confess to a little wholesome 
scepticism in that sort of people. ‘The fact is, 
Templeton, I’m afraid that after we die——” 

An elegant young lady entered the room at that 
moment, dazzling me so much that I left my senti- 
ment unfinished, 

“ Alline,” said Templeton, “Alline, an old ac- 
quaintance of ours, Mr. ——.” Then to me he added, 
with a smile, “ You see that she is all I represented 
her to be.” 

I said the first thing I could think of in my con- 
fusion, and was no doubt awkward, for 1 was much 
surprised. 

Alline’s loveliness was indeed notable. She carried 
with her too a prestige of inward beauty quite inde- 
scribable, 

I shall not undertake to describe her person, for 
words would be a hollow mockery of her divine 
form, She intoxicated at a glance. 

By degrees I recovered from my embarrassment 
and tried to look at something beside Alline Temple- 
ton. 

I forgot the excuses I had intended to make, to 
avoid accepting the pressing invitation of my friend 
to make a long stay at the castle, the gloomy appear- 
ance of which had, at first, chilled me somewhat. I 
was sure I should be but too happy to protract my 
stay to an unreasonable length, if Alline was to be 
my companion. 

The first time we were alone I accused Temple- 


ton of deception, because he had said Alline “ had |° 


grown to be a large, awkward girl.” 

“It was a harmless deception at least,” he replied. 
“T perceived you had forgotten that a few years con- 
vert little romps into young ladies.” 

The afternoon and evening passed off agreeably ; 
before the hour of retiring I felt quite at ease in the 
presence of Alline, 

Her brother ushered me to my sleeping apartment 
up a winding staircase, through a long corridor, to 
the rear of the castle, and beneath one of the great 
towers, 











It had an antique air, which would naturally dis- 
pose one to melancholy; and in the spirit of the 
times in which it was built was finished and furnished 
after the rudest style, with more regard for dura- 
bility than elegance. 

Pictures hung upon the wainscoted walls, dim 
and dirty with age, most of them representing war- 
riors in armour; but among them were two female 
portraits, resembling each other enough to be mother 
and daughter, 

There was but a single window, which wags 
covered by an ample curtain faded with long use. 

The bed was wide, constructed of massy material, 
with unique tapestry hangings suspended from the 
eciling, adjusted so as to be raised or lowered at the 
occupant’s pleasure by pulling a cord. 

A clumsy oaken table stood near this patriarchal 
bed, over which hung a mirror of polished steel, 
rusty in spots, but still a rare relic of the olden 


| time. 


Pretty dames and lovely maidens had seen their 
fair images reflected upon its burnished surface. 

The three or four chairs which the room contained 
were also of oak, ample iu size. 

“T hope,” said Templeton, “that the gloominess 
of this chamber will not affect your dreams unplea- 
santly ?” 

“Tthink not, Iam not much given to dreaming ; 
besides, I am not superstitious,” was my reply. 

“ All persons educated to believe in a religion of 
the ordeals are more or less superstitious; and you, 
my friend, and myself too, were reared under such a 
system. It is difficult to rid one’s self of the old 
leaven entirely.” 

Templeton threw himself intoa chair and relapsed 
into one of those fits of abstraction already referred 
to. I noticed his absent-mindedness, but did not 
disturb his reverie; I quietly laid off my garments 
and went to bed. In about ten minutes he aroused 
himself, looked around somewhat vacantly, arose, 
said “ good night” and left the apartment with slow 
and thoughtful steps. 

I gazed at the pictures a few moments and then 
extinguished the light. I did not sleep immediately, 
but was wakeful, age J of the novelty of my 
situation and of Alline. My senses grew somnolent, 
slumber was about to overpower me, when the sound 
of music reached my ears. 

I listened. It was the music of a violin skilfully 
played. The musician was in a distant chamber, and 
notes came to my hearing mellowed by the inter- 
vening space. I heard the violin a long time, and it 
was wailing & plaintive air, when I lost all conscious- 
ness of the outer world. 

Awaking in the night, I heard persons walking 
about in the corridors, but I was too sleepy to notice 
particularly the circumstance. 

I met my friends at the breakfast table, both in 
good spirits, Templeton particularly. Alline was 
like the lily just opening its petals to the sun—fresh, 
delicate and natural. I inquired who had produced 
the exquisite music I had heard in the early part of 
the night. 

“The musician is present. I hope it did not dis- 
turb your rest,” Alline replied, glancing at her 
brother, 

I assured her the performance gave me great plea- 
sure. 

“ My brother,” added Alline, “has a strange passion 
for the violin.” 

“Tt keeps melancholy at a distance, and is an en- 
tirely innocent amusement, I believe,” he rejoined. 

‘How long have you practised playing?” E 
asked. 

‘“‘Lreceived my first lesson from the former owner 
of this castle, five years ago. He was one of the 
best performers in Germany. Indeed it was his 
whole study to master the instrument.” 

* You have improved your time to good advan- 
tage,”’ I remarked. 

A singular smile appeared upon his lips for a mo- 
ment, but he was silent. 

“ There is something divine in music. I think it 
is the gift of Heaven,”’ I observed. 

“In good music, yes; but in bad—ah, that comes 
from below,” said Templeton, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“Bad music, as you term it, is the fauit of the per- 
former, not of the element of harmony itself.” 

“A just remark,” he replied, and the conversation 
turned to other topics. 

The day passed very agreeably. I was shown 
various objects of interest about the castle and 
grounds and entertained with legends of olden time, 
when the spacious halls rang to the clang of armour 
and the shouts of armed men. I retired much pleased 
with my visit and anxious to prolong it. I did not 
feel inclined to break away from the attractions of 
Alline. Her voice alone was a potent incantation to 
keep me near her; and her beauty added to the 
power of the spell, 
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From my first slumber I was again aroused by the 
notes of the violin rolling along the corridors melli- 
fluously sweet, I enjoyed it rarely. Presently I 
heard another violin performing another part in the 
most perfect time. The harmony was unequalled. 

“Knowing my fondness for music, he has doubt- 
less invited a skilful player to assist him, in order to 
gratify me,” I thought. 

I had never heard such ravishing melody drawn 
from an instrument. There was one notable pecu- 
liarity about it—it was plaintive and sometimes 
solemn, but never quick and lively. While it de- 
lighted it thrilled and awed—it was apparently so 
much above common human effort. It charmed me 
to sleep once, and then I awoke and heard it still 
wailing forth its intense harmony. And it seemed 
to follow me even to the land of slumber with its 
sighing, moving melody, 3 

“You gave a wondrous performance last night,” 
I said to Templeton when I met him at the morning 
meal, 

He appeared to be on the verge of one of his fits 
of abstraction ; but, shaking off his dreaminess, re- 
plied that he was glad I enjoyed it, although he was 
fearful at the time that he should weary aud annoy 


me, 

“T could hear both instruments with marvellous 
distinctness. Your friend, whoever he may be, is 
certainly a wonderful performer,” I remarked. 

“Then you heard two violins also!” exclaimed 
Alline. 

“ Tomy great pleasure, yes.” 

Inow noticed that Alline was quite pale and was 
looking anxiously at her brother, who gazed absently 
into his cup of coffee. 

“You are quite sure there were two players ?” she 
added. ; 

“ Without doubt.” 

“Itis singular we should both fall into the same 
error,” resumed Alline. 

“Was my ear so much deceived ?” I inquired. 

“You know but little concerning the mysteries of 
the divine art, and are therefore easily deceived,” 
said Templeton, with a smile. 

Then he began to talk of other subjects ina man- 
ner so forced and unnatural that I at once perceived 
that the theme, for some singular reason, was one he 
did not wish to discuss. ‘ 

Alline was visibly perplexed and disturbed, which 
her brother noticed, and made an effort to give an 
easy and cheerful tone to the conversation. 

I could not divine why he should wish to evade a 
conclusion so obvious, and as it seemed to me un- 
deniable, but I plainly comprehended that to pursue 
the matter at that time would annoy him. Alline did 
not refer to the circumstance again during the day. 

Determined to solve my doubts should there bea 
recurrence of the phenomenon, I retired to my cham- 
ber at alate hour, but did not goto bed. I walked 
the apartment, examining everything antique within 
it. While passing to and froI brushed against one of 
the largest-sized pictures, which hung near the floor ; 
it fell, disclosing by its displacement a panel. This 
disclosure had very little interest for me at the mo- 
ment, knowing that such contrivances were common 
in the age of mystery and intrigue that had passed. 

Nearly simultaneously with this discovery I heard 
Templeton tuning his violin. Anon, he began to 
play, but evidently did not bring out the full tone of 
his instrumont; doubtless he did not wish to be 
heard, and thus give rise to comment on the morrow. 

Presently the violin I had heard the previous night 
struck up; I knew it was the same by its strange 
wweetness. 

And now the music became wondrous. 

I felt a strong desire to get nearer the performers, 
and, if possible, look upon them. 

Unfortunately for my purpose, the door of my 
chamber could not be opened without producing a 
loud and discordant creaking, which would be likely 
to warn Templeton that I was not in bed. 

But there was the recently discovered panel which 
I could doubtless push aside, and that perhaps might 
serve my object. 

Iimmediately actei upon this thougbt, pressing 
upon the panel in various places, at first without satis- 
factory results, but ultimately with success. I then 
os the lamp from the table, and began my explora- 

ons. 

Holding the light before me to see what I was to 
thrust myself upon, I entered the passage, which was 
sufficiently high for me to stand erect, and wide 
@nough for two to walk abreast. I stepped along cau- 
tiously, and, much to my satisfaction, found I was 
drawing nearer to the players. 

The passage was long, and wound to the left. I 
came at length to wall that barred farther pro- 

Tress, 

The mus....ns were in the room beyond; so that 
there was only a partition between us. 

Had there previously been apy reasonable doubt 








relative to the number of performers, there was none 
now ; the last shadow of uncertainty was dispelled. 

The two instruments were as distinctly recogniz- 
able as anything which is entirely palpable, 

I instantly extinguished my lamp, fearing its rays 
might find their way through some crevice and be- 
tray me. 

lt was well I did so, for without much searching 
I found a crack through which I could obtain a dim 
view of the apartment so full of divine melody. 

But I could see neither of the performers ; therefore 
with my knife I proceeded carefully to enlarge the 
crevice ; and, upon applying my eyes after that im- 
provement, could see Templeton plainly. 

His face was pale, having a rapt and enthusiastic 
expression impossible to describe. His body was 
thrown forward a little, his eyes raised and fixed, 
apparently upon the other player, with deep inten- 
sity; while his viol, responding to his charmed 
touch, gave glorious interpretation of his feelings, 
which was thrillingly answered by the other instru- 
ment, the performer of which I was anxious to see. 

Resorting once more to my pocket knife, I soon 
increased the size of the crack as much asI thought 
needful. I looked through, and, though I could com- 
mand the whole room, saw Templeton only; while 
at the same time, asjif to mock my astonishment, the 
melody of the accompanying instrument poured forth 
more ravishing strains, rising, falling, wailing, sigh- 
ing, moaning, warbling, with silvery sweetness. 

A strange awe crept upon me ; the tones thrilled 
to my soul; the music was unearthly, the performer 
invisible! No mortal hand/was vibrating the mystic 
strings. I began tofeel the spell that was upon 
Templeton. A delightful intoxication seized my 
senses, I was in the element of melody, and experi- 
enced a calm yet rapturous pleasure to the full en- 
joyment of that sense which makes the human mind 
appreciative of harmonious chords. 

I cannot tell how long I stood there entranced, but 
I perceived at length that Templeton’s eyes were 
closed, and that he had ceased to play. His violin 
was pressed to his shoulder, his hand was on the 
finger-board, and the bow at rest upon the strings ; 
but the other violin played on with a soft, soothing 
strain which had a “dying fall” that finally sighed 
itself into silence. With the last earthly notes the 
lamp, which had been burning low, went out, and 
darkness filled the room. 

I groped my way back to my chamber, and threw 
myself upon the bed likeone in a dream. I closed 
my eyes, but the echoes of that divine harmony were 
yet in my brain—I still drifted upon the sea of sound, 
I passed the remainder of the night drowsing, dream- 
ing, and wondering. 

In the morning I made a somewhat neglected 
toilet and hurried downstairs. Alline was up, 
and the breakfast table laid. She inquired if I 
had rested well, and remarked that I looked pale, 
to which I replied that I had not slept as well 
as usual. I then asked if her brother had risen. 

“He has not,” was her reply, “although he is 
an early riser. He has doubtless overslept himself.” 

“I will go and awaken him,” I answered; and, 
hastening to his sleeping-room, I knocked at the 
door, 

Getting no response, I knocked more loudly, 
with no better effect. Thinking it singular, I opened 
the door and looked in. Templeton’s bed had not 
been disturbed ;he was not there. Considerably per- 
plexed, I ran to the apartment where I had seen him 
last. The door was locked. Putting my mouth to 
the key-hole I called him, but received no answer. I 
became alarmed, and without ceremony threw myself 
against the door and burst it open. 

Templeton was there, sitting precisely as I had 
left him—the violin to his shoulder, his left hand 
grasping the finger-board, the bow lying upon the 
silent strings. There was a smile upon his white 
lips. The terrible truth flashed into my mind—Tem- 
pleton was dead! His soul had passed away from 
earth like the notes of his own music. 

“Poor Alline!” I exclaimed,as I recoiled in con- 
sternation from the spectacle. I heard a light step 
and felta hand on my arm; it was Alline, whiter 
than the marble brow of her brother, I bore her 
insensible from the chamber. 

The melancholy duty of making arrangements for 
my friend’s burial devolved upon me. The body was 
placed in the narrow house which holds at last all 
that remains of ambitious man, and was prepared for 
the vaults beneath the castle, where rested the ashes 
of many who had lived and died beneath that an- 
cient dome. Among them slept Wilhelm Herder, 
Templeton’s patron. 

That night I watched beside the body in the room 
where Templeton breathed his last. 

I reflected, as I sat there by the lonely lamp, 
deeply, and I trust not unprofitably, on the muta- 
tions of human life—the sorrows that attend it, the 
visitations of death which end it. 





Near midnight, Alline, who had kept herself shut 
in her chamber during the entire day, softly stole 
into the apartment. I led her to a seat near the 
body, and stood beside her, still retaining her hand 
in mine, 

Suddenly the light grew dim; a film of darkness 
seemed to settle upon it; it glimmered forth a pale, 
sepulchral mist. The wind, which had been high, 
ceased to sigh through the turrets and beat against 
the towers. 

The silence was most fitting to the wordless grief 
of Alline. A soft murmur floated through the hazy 
atmosphere. 

Alline raised her tear-gemmed eyes to mine with a 
look of inquiry, which Icomprehended. I pressed 
her hand for answer, and listened with breathless 
interest. The same murmur came purling and eddy- 
ing through the room like the gentle soughing of a 
whispering wind; then in the distance, so far away 
as to be scarcely audible, I heard the notes of a vio- 
lin, which alternately receded and returned, drawing 
a little nearer at each alternation. Finally, soft 
waves of melody rolled into the chamber—not loud 
aud obtrusive, but subdued to the respiration of an 
untroubled sleeper, 

I recognized the dulcet tones of the invisible player. 
Alline ceased to weep, listening with a calmness that 
surprised me. Anon the wailing notes of the unseen 
performer were answered faintly from afar—like 
the rippling of flowing water, or the trembling tones 
of adistant harp. It was Templeton, awaking his 
mystic viol—calling forth the first strains of that 
divine harmony which lives eternal in the spheres, 
and which is boundless as the depths of space. The 
ghostly player approached, and the two occult vio- 
linists performed in concert the most exquisite musio 
that ever fell upon mortal ears, 

Again the instruments wailed and sighed and 
moaned, and spoke to every sentiment that grief could 
assume. 

When they had cried and wept and. despaired 
for the dead they changed of a sudden, soothed and 
cheered, and took ona hopeful burden, which charmed 
and melted to tears. We felt its prestige of 
kindness, and when at length the melody receded and 
died away with lingering, loving cadence the heart 
of Alline was more reconciled to her loss. 

We sat silently by the coffined form, pondering 
what wehad heard, wondering concerning the strange 
things that heaven and earth contain—marvelling 
about the mysteries of the Cosmos. I called to mind 
what Templeton had said in relation to the tradition 
of the castle, that whoever died within its walls had 
the power of revisiting earth, 

Templeton’s mortal part was consigned to the 
vault, with prayers and tears, such as sisters give. 
Alline was terribly stricken, but she bore her grief 
with noble firmness, Fora time neither of us al- 
luded to the singular incidents attending her brother’s 
decease ; but when a few days had elapsed, and the 
poignancy of her sorrow was somewhat blunted, she 
herself referred to the subject. She fully believed 
in the tradition, and had more than once heard the 
mystic music in Templeton’s chamber. She had 
questioned him regarding it, but never obtained a 
satisfactory answer. She had not been disturbed or 
frightened, although in the night-time she had been 
awakened by strains of harmony, floating along the 
corridors and dying in the distance; and that music 
too resembled the playing of Wilhelm Herder. 

It was needful that Alline should see new scenes to 
direct her mind from the melancholy theme; and I 
had the happiness to be the companion of her travels 
a portion of the time. Months passed before she 
returned to the castle. 

When next I heard the occult music it was on my 
bridal night—a glad and happy strain, that seemed 
to approve the choice of Alline, and rejoice in our 
mutual love. 

The castle is still standing, and at certain seasons 
the sound of an invisible violin is heard in the 
enchanted chamber. D. J. H.R. 





Tut Royal Manchester Institution of this year 
—the fifty-third—is fully up to its average in ex- 
cellence. The works of localartists evince decided 
progress both in conception and execution, and 
bear favourable vompari-on, not only with those of 
painters who have added a metropolitan to their 
previous provincial reputation, but also with the 
works of R.A.’s and A.R.A’s which have been lent 
to add lustre to the general effect of the exhibition. 

Massive Masonic TEMPLE.—The Freemasons of 
Pennsylvania are preparing to dedicate the new 
Masonic Temple, which has been erected there at 
a cost of no less than 1,300,000 dollars. The new 
Temple, which is the largest and most elaborate ma- 
sonic edifice in the world, has been over five years in 
building. It is a massive granite structure, 250 ft. 
long by 150 ft. wide, and surmounted by three towers 
—the highest of which reaches an altitude of 250 ft. 
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above the footway. The interior is fitted up in the 
most magnificent style that it is possible to conceive ; 
the various halls and lodge rooms being constructed 
in the Norman, Egyptian, Ionic, and Oriental styles 
respectively. The masonic brotherhood in Pennsyl- 
vania number about 38,000, and this. costly building 
has been erected as a meeting-place for the various 
organizations, 

Mr. Lows aT THe Home Orrics.—A few weeks 
since it was stated that Mr, Lowe contemplated 
abolishing the system of patronage which had been 
obstinately maintained by his predecessor, Mr. 
Bruce, and now we have the satisfaction of stating 
that the numerous and valuable appointments in 
the Home Office and its subordinate departments 
are open to public competition. The Foreign Office 
is at. present the only important branch of the ser- 
vice which is cloeed against the public at large, 
and into which merit unaided by political or social 
influence cannot force its way. 

Tue TICHBORNE FamiLy Namu.—The now far 
mous family was one of great. county influence in 
Hampshire before the Norman Conquest, and its 
surname is derived from the well-knownriver Itchen, 
that runs into “Southampton Water,” along the 
eastern skirt of Southampton town.. The name was 
formerly De Itchenborne. Then there. was. Sir 
Roger de Ticheborne, Kt., in the reign of Henry II. 
The “ de” was dropped in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the name was spelt as itis now, the Sir 
Benjamin of Tichborne of that day being sheriff of 
Southampton, and knight of the shire for Hants, in 
the 35th of the same queen’s reign. In 1820 James 
I. made this gentleman a baronet, and knighted his 
four sons, on account of the father, as sheriff, pro- 
claiming the king’s accession. at Winchester. He had 
also the fee-farm of the Castle of Winchester. The 
crest of the family is a hind’s head between two 
wings, and not a bird’s, as. has. been stated, The 
supporters are lions, and the motto is Pugna pro pa- 
tria. The name of Doughty came into the family in 
1826, in lieu of Tichborne, and, finally, ““Doughty- 
Tichborne ” in 1853, 

PHILADELPHIA ExurpitioN, 1876.—The prepara- 
tions for the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia 
in 1876 are gradually maturing, and the work of ar- 
rangement entrusted to the several committees is-pro- 
gressing. The executive commissioner, Professor 
Blake, isat present at Vienna, making personal ob- 
servation of the arrangement and conduct of that 
great display. The commission is now in daily sit- 
tings at their rooms, Walnat Street, near Ninth 
Street, where they have employed two secretaries 
and three heads of bureaux, each of whom is en- 
trusted with the management of some specialty. 
The necessity of pushing forward'as rapidly as pos- 
sible the preparations for the exhibition buildings is 
fully recognized. The statement is made that the 
committee on plans and architeeture have decided to 
make use of four buildings—a central main building, 
to be devoted to general exhibition purposes, and 
separate structuresto contain the departments of fine 
arts, of machinery, and of horticulture. It is farther 
stated that the appointment ofthe architect will be 
thrown open to public competition, and’ that all ar- 
chitects will be invited to contribute plans; the au- 
thors of the ten most approved designs each to re- 
ceive aprize of 2001, The decision upon the success- 
ful plan will be made.about July. 

Tue Court or CHancsry.—In the course of the 
legal year beginuing on the 2nd of November, 1872, 
the Court.of Chancery has held sittings on 881 days, 
and has disposed of 6,401 matters of various descrip- 
tions brought before it. The Lord Chaneellor sat 
alone on 25 days in his own court, besides 74 days. on 
which he sat for the Master of the Rolls, Ou those 
25 days he disposed of 13.appeals, 4 motions, and 2 
petitions. His lordship also sat with the Lords Jus- 
tices 51 days, when 28 appeals, 25 appeal motions, 
two petitions, and six original motions were disposed 
of. The Lords Justices sat on 113 days, and heard 
58 appeals, 58 appeal motions, seven appeal and 
other petitions, aud 15 original motions. ‘I'hey also 
heard 3 appeals from the Stannaries Court, and 3 from 
the Court of Chancery of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, and 6 motions for a decree. The Master 
of the Rolls sat in person on 94 days, and by the Lord 
Chancellor, as before stated, on 74 days, Vice-Chan- 
cellor Malins on 177 days, Vice-Chancellor Bacon on 
172 days, and Vice-Chancellor Wickens, by himself 
or Lord Justice James, on 175 days. At the sittings 
on these several days the courts disposed of 14 ap- 
peals from county courts, 5 pleas, 61 demurrers, 25 
exceptions, 951 motions for a decree, 110 causes, 6 
rehearings, 17 special cases, 583 farther consider. 
ations, 107 petitions underthe Companies .\ vis, 2,159 
other petitions, 1,542 special motions, 280 matters 
adjourned from chambers, and 311 motious of course. 
Vice-Chancellor Bacon, besides his Chancery work, 
was occupied several daysin the Courtof Bankruptcy. 
The total number of matters disposed of ia court was 





297 less than in the previous year, the whole of 
which difference is. to be attributed to the falling off 
in the amount of work done by the Rolls’ Court, the 
difference between the work of that court in the two 
years amounting to,no less than 410 matters dieposed 
of, The sittings of all the courts numbered 35 more 
days than in the previous year. These statistics do 
not of course include any of the work performed by 
the judges at chambers, which has been duriog this 
year exceedingly heavy, and which we anticipate 
will be found far beyond anything ever before accom- 
plished. The number of causes on the books at the 
beginning of the year was, as far as ascertained, 547, 
and up to the 9th of August there are on the books 
531 causes, the greater part of which are ripe for 
hearing, with a prospective addition of at least 100 
more during the vacation. This only appliea to the 
Courts of the Master of the Rolls and the three Vice- 
Chancellors. There appear to be only 15 appeal 

set down in the appeal cause-book. : 








SCIENCE: 





A New Anitint. Rep.—According to F. Hamel, 
an addition of a few drops of chlorideof aulphur to 
875 grains of aniline, in a flask, with continued, 
careful stirring, produces, in from ten to five min- 
utes, sometimes. immediately, a red solid, which, 
when treated with acetic acid and filtered, gives a 
red liquid that yields on evaporation. a brilliant 
black substance, soluble in acetic acid, ether and 
alcohol. Addition of water to its solution in any of 
these produces a gray precipitate. 

IMITATION Frost-CrysTaLs.—A very pretty or- 
nament for a parlour table can be prepared as fol- 
lows: Dissolve 456 grains of nitrate of lead in six 
fluid ounces of water. If the solution is turbid filter 
through paper. Place the solution on the table 
where it is intended to remain, and drop into it 200 
grains of sal-ammoniac in long, fibrous crystals. 
Small crystals of chloride of lead form and ascend 
through the denser liquid, presenting the appearance 
of an ascending snow-storm. When the lead is all 
precipitated the crystals of chloride of lead begin to 
descend as a genuine miniature snow-storm, forming 
grotesque masses resembling a winter’s landscape. 
If the vessel containing the crystals is not disturbed 
it often preserves its beauty for a week or two. 

MANUFACTURE OF OxyGEeNn Gas.—The manu- 
facture of oxygen gas on a large scale by the Motay 
process is an established fact. The process consists 
in heating maganate of soda in steam,; oxygen is 
discharged and water absorbed, caustic soda and 
oxide of manganese being the result.. Upon heating 
this in a current of air oxygen is taken up anda 
manganate of soda. reformed, whichadmits of a re- 
petition of the process, The oxygen is thus being 
constantly extracted from the atmosphere. In 
Brussels a manufactory of this oxygen has com- 
menced operations, and is now furnishing a supply 
of the gas to aid and increase the illuminating 

ower of ordinary gas in the Galérie St. Hubert. 

he gas is compressed into iron cylinders, and thus 
rendered very portable. It may be used asare- 
medial agent, by supplying an additional quan- 
tity of vital air to the atmosphere of a sick room. 

Heavy Guns.—The largest coil which has. yet 
been prepared for the construction of a heavy gun 
was turned out of the Royal gun factories at Wool- 
wich Arsenal on the 12thult. It isintended for the 
principal portion of the new 38-ton gun, which is 
now in process of manufacture, and the bar before 
it was eoiled was 200 feet long and 7} inches in 
diameter, its weight being 14 tons. The longest 
furnace in the Arsenal, though supplying a fire 180 
feet long, was too short to heat a bar of these 
dimensions, and the furnace had therefore to be 
enlarged in the rear, by carrying it out tothe end of 
the building, where the extremity of the bar was 
heated in an open fire ae portable grate-bars, 
stretching across the . The 38-ton gun will 
be three tons heavier and 3 fect longer than the 
* Woolwich Infant,” which, being intended for use 
on board ship, was manufactured shorter than was 
consistent with the thorough efficiency of the gun. 

PROPER COMBINATIONS IN Soaps.— According 
to Mignot, a perfect soap is one in which the fatty 
matters and the alkaline have been so thoroughly 
combined as to leave no excess of either component ; 
a desideratum which is very seldom reached, as the 
soap is either too alkaline, in which case it parches 
and dries up the skin, or it is too fat, and thus 
makes the skin greasy, so that the dust readily ad- 
heres to it. The former inconvenience is the more 
serious of the two, as it very soon leaves its impress 
upon the skin. For this reason soap-makers are in 
the habit of employing an excess of fat, notwith- 
standing the inconvenience mentioned. Mignot now 
informs us that silica introduced into the soap, in 
the form of infusorial earth, will tend to neutralize 
any excess of the alkaline elements of the soap, as 
it is soluble both in soda and in potash, and it will 
at the same time take up the surplus of fatty mat 








ter by absorbing it and. combining with it toa certain 

extent. Infusorial earth, as is well known, occurs 

in different parts of the worldin great quantity, and 

immense deposits are known in various portions of 

ja Lamang tates, especially in Idaho, Nevada, and 
ornia.. 

Errect or Fresh Paint EMANATIONS,— 
Investigations of a very interesting character, 
made by an experienced house painter in Paris to 
ascertain whether emanations from certain paints 
containing such substance as white lead, zinc white, 
linseed oil, essence of’ turpentine, coal oil, etc., are 
injurious to health, show some noteworthy results. 
He caused the insides of some boxes to be painted, 
and within them he placed wire cages containing 
rabbits, which were not in contact with the paint, 
but only subject to the influence of the emanations 
from it. The rabbits suffered while the paint was 
fresh, especially when it contained coal oil, but none 
of them died. Living in apartments recently 
painted, and which emié the odour of oil of tur- 

entine, is not, therefore, permanently injurious to 
Realth Some other tests were made for the pur- 
pose of obtaining deposits of these emanations 
from the fresh paintings of houses. Instead of 
rabbits, plates containing a small quantity of water 
were placed in the boxes, and after the water 
had evaporated from the plates there were found 
some remarkable crystalizations like needles, con- 
sisting of combinations in which the oils employed 
formed the principal part. These crystaline com- 
—- oo were obtained even when linseed oil was 
used. 

Tue Persistent AcTIVIsM oF A BIcCHROMATE 
Imacz.—According to Marion of Paris, if a bichro- 
mate photographic image, printed in the sun, be 
brought into contact with another bichromate sur- 
face in the dark, a similar impression will be made 
upon the latter. In fact, a carbon picture fresh from 
the frame can. be employed asa printing block, from 
which any number of impressions oan be obtained, 
as if a sufficient quantity of sunlight had been 
stored be the original impression to produce an 
active effect by merely bringing the surface in con- 
tact. This discovery, if verified, is considered of 
very great importance, since it is alleged that if a 
single ——_ be printed in the sun, we car from 
this procure a large number of copies, all of which 
will be as delicate and vigorous as the original. For 
this purpose a sheet of gelatine sensitized with bi- 
chromate of potash is put under a negative and 
printed ; is then withdrawn from the printing frame, 
and immersed in a weak solution of bichromate of 
potash, which swells up those portions of the surface 
that have not been attacked by light, and thus pro- 
duces @ picture in relief. The sheet of gelatine is 
then put into a press, and impressions from it taken 
on sensitive carbon. tissue, the block being mois- 
tened from time to time with bichromate solution. 
The copies. thus produced upon, the tissues are not 
fully printed, and cannot be developediat once ; they 
are simply incipient or nascent ee and they 
require preservation in the dark for-some hours, to 
allow the.action of the light to continue, exactly in 
the same way as if the carbon tissue had been ex- 
posed to sunlight for a few minutes, When tho 
prints have been kept sufficiently they are developed 
in ae water, and fine, vigorous copies are the 
result. 

A New Anruine Brown.—A new dye called 
cannelle produces upan silk, wool, and cotton a 
lively brown colour, and by admixture with blue, 
red, or yellow aniline dyes ia capable of assuming 
every possible shade and variation of brown. For 
silks and woollens no mordant is required ; but, like 
all other aniline colours, it refuses to attach itself to 
cotton without a mordant. Silk is dyed in a Inke- 
warm bath to which is added a sufficient quantity of 
the dye, which has first been dissulved in hot water, 
and, when cold, filtered through flannel. The dye- 
bath is made slightly acid by the addition of tar- 
taric acid. Wool is dyed ina boiling solution of the 
dye, to which is added half a pound of Glauber salt 
and two ounces of sulphuric acid to 10 lbs. of wool. 
Cotton is mordanted with tannin by placing in a 
solution of 3 lbs. sumach or } lb. good tannin to 
10 lbs. of cotton. After being mordanted the goods 
are unrolled and put in a cold of pure cannelle. 
Cannelle is prepared from one of the ucts used 
in making fuchsin, and is-essentially double acid 
salt of chrysotoluidine, This latter base is formed 
from toluidine by the removal of hydrogen, just as 
the base of fuchsin ia. prepared from a mixture of 
aniline and toluidine. This dye is also extremely 
similar to fuchsin in its nature. The free base is 
insoluble in water, and therefore may be thrown 
down as a bright. yellow precipitate by the addition 
of an alkali to an aqueous solution of its salte. 
Chrysotoluidine is very soluble in aleohol, and can 
be used in this form for dyeing, while rosaniline and 
its derivatives are colourless, except in neutral 
salts. The neutral salts of chrysotoluidine dissolve 
with difficulty even in boiling water, and are decom- 
posed thereby into insoluble basic salts and soluble 
acid salts, The solutions of the soluble acid salts 
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have a pale yellow colour with a brownish tinge’ 
while free chrysotoluidine gives pure yellow shades. 
The same pure colours are obtained by dyeing with 
the acid salts, provided some alkali is added to the 
dye bath. Cannelle is at present manufactured, so 
far as wo know, only in Stuttgart, Germany. 
IMPROVEMENT IN DyEING.—A considerable sav- 
ing of tannin in dyeing can, itis said, be effected by 
combining it with glue before using it, so as to em- 
ploy both glue and tannin simultaneously as mor- 
dant. Under these circumstances much less tannin 
is required to produce a given shade with fuchsin, 
aniline green, or any other aniline colour; in fact 
the same result may be obtained with half the 
quantity of tannin required when no glue is used.. 
An American contemporary gives the wing ex 
tract from the descriptions of the inventor, « Gem 


man named Austerlitz:—'‘I have establishedi tim 


by a series of experiments on @ small scale, using: 
weighed quantities of tamnin with it — 
tities of glue. EP w= of eottom was: fins 

mordanted ina of tannic acid, andi tiem ent im 
two, one half being dvawn. through a. salktiom 
of glue or gélatize, the other immersed: inm 
dye bath of known concentration at: = tem 
erature. half whielh had beem the 
glue bath wae then dyed in = batir off i the 
same two samples compared. ‘Tlie 
cotton on which been employed! was fi 
more ——- oe Le el Tk 
was also: the: tannic acid bath mightt 
be much wealber if followed by = gine batih thiam 
when used alae, The amount aff tamnim sased] im 
this way i nat small, 


point im 
tiom of’ the two tannin. 
saved. "This 


upom thie of 
periment» not given a newult wiiieth 
expressed in figures. Shmwples 
sources gave different results, so 
cases more was sat®ed by the glue bath, in others 
less. The causes of these phenomena have not yet 
been ascertained, but it is probable thata compound 
of tannin and glue is formed which has an action 
upon aniline different from that of tannin alone.”’ 
Tue Larerst ENGINE IN THE WorLp.—Some 
time since the pumping engine of the Lehigh zinc 
mines at Friedensville was atated to be the largest 
stationary engine in the world. A writer in a Pitts- 
burgh paper assails the above statement, and en- 
deavours to show that the engine above mentioned 
has not even an approximate claim to that distinc- 
tion, and he states that the great Haarlem engine 
has a 12 feet cylinder with a 10'feet stroke, and he 
makes its capacity to be 10,000,000,000 gallons 
raised 1 foot high in 24 hours. “* Now 10,000,000,000 
gallons is 83,388,000,000 foot pounds per day, or 
57,908,333 foot pounds per minute, equivalent to 
1,755 horse power. But the designers themselves 
only claim. 500: horse power for their engine, and 
must feel flattered by the Pittsburgh estimate. The 
Lehigh engine was originally designed and rated at 
8,000 horse power, and if called upon could increase 
even thatfigure. Where then is the comparison? 
The famous engine of Haarlem is nothing but o 
familiar single-acting Cornish engine, having an 
4 inch cylinder, with the attachment of Simms’s 
combined eylinder, which is: also-single acting. Its 
normal speed is 6 strokes’ per minute, and who can 
make more than 500 horse power out of that at any 
reasorable pressure? But the Lehigh engine isa 
beam engine, with a plain cylinder 110 inches in dia- 
meter, 10 feet stroke and double acting. It is now 
working at 11 strokes + wee minute, or a piston speed 
of 230 feet. What is there then in the Haarlem en- 
gine to entitle it to rank above the engine at the 
Friedensville mines? We suspect, however, that 
our Pittsburgh friend would care little for the repu- 
tation of the Haarlem engine if his own could be 
shown to be the veritable leviathan. But he de- 
scribes his engines as Raving two 64 inch cylinders 
of 14 feet stroke geared to one shaft and fly wheel. 
each actuating two pumps, and each capable of 
working independently. T'wo 64 inch cylinders give 
an egate piston area of 6,434 square inches, 
while the piston area of the Lehigh engine is 9,504 
square inches, or nearly one half greater. In fact, 
there are half a dozen blowing engines in the Lehigh 
valley which show greater volume of cylinder than 
that at Pittsbur, The Lehigh engine was de- 
signed by Mr. John West, the company’s engineer, 
to bear a pressure-of 60 Ibs. with a factor of safety 
of 8, or @ pressure of 80 lbs, with a factor of 6. 
Finally, the justice of courparing at all the work of 
the Pittsburgh engines, ch are practically two 
distinct engines, with the single engine of the Le- 
high zinc mine is not apparent, 








Unprercrourp Ramways in Amgntca.—The 
city of Baltimore is in possession of an underground 





railway system first amorgst American cities, There 
are now two distinct lines of tunnels in Baltimore, 
which have been completed at a cost of nearly five 
millions of dollars, whereby nearly all the various 
railways centring in the city have been brought into 
connection. The underground railway consist of the 
Baltimore and Potomac tunnel, whence it extends in 
a north-easterly direction through the city, under 
some twenty-nine streets and avenues, emerging at 
North Avenue, where it joins the track of the Nor- 
thern Central) Railway. The Union tunnel extends 
from tide-wattiaratttlie Canton portion of Baltimore, 
under some en, streets and avenues, to the Nor- 
thern Cantasl Bailway. The total length of the Bal- 
timers ‘unilergrannd railways is three milbr andi a 
half{, off wilicl) about twomiles are closed tunnels, 
andi tle: nemeindbr open: cuts; aver which. tlie: stnests 
aumonenibd on liniilges. Tlie tunnel! archemere foom 
22 ik. t 2 ft.Gin. liigh, and! from 2Hit.to 27 fe. 
with, five rings aff brick thick: (fom stoneapring ers), 
bncitedt wild, nubile masonry. 








FRECKLES. 

‘Tue Septembar dhgwanptliolanvest tine of the 
summeesowing of fracitias. Dley are either na~ 
tural, on- proceed acciilantally from jaundice, ortlie 
action of itis sumeomtiie part. Heat, or a suddbn 
clinngpafi tite: wentiien;, will often cause the skin to 
appestreff »dadtercolburthan natural, and thereby 

wiiatti® called. ten, sunburn, etc., which seem 
to differ only in. dbgree,,and usually disappear in 
winter. Parsons: of a fine complexion, and titose 
whose lisiiri:redj are tlie most subject to firenktles,, 
jespenialliy im tliose pavte whish they expose to the 
air. 


The onigim of frecitios: ae Baen thus explained: in 
| thee spring; tlie skin, fram tiieywarm covering which 
| the body tine badiiim winter, and from various other 
causes,, is peoniianiy:sensitive. The heatof the sun- 
beams now’drasve: ont drops: ef maisture;, which do 
‘not dry ag rapidly as ineummer. ‘lies draps ope- 
‘pete & convex gines), tm» concentzate the. r: 

which are thus made to act powerfully on the Rete 
Malpighii, and the carbon which it contains is half 
acidified, and this substance, in this state, always has 
a dark colour. Inthe same manner arises the dark 
tint which the skin in general assumes in summer, 
and which fire communicates to artizans who labour 
constantly in its immediate vicinity. The only bad 
effect of freckles is that they induce ladies to keep 
themselves shut up from the influence of the weather, 
or to apply injurious washes to the face to remove 
hem. 





IS WATER PURIFIED BY FREEZING ? 
THE importance of this question must be felt by 
every one who reflects on the large quantities of ice 
put in the solid form into our summer drinks. That 
disease is communicated by meams of water is, I 
imagine, afact recognized by the majority of medical 
men, although so high an authority as the President 
of the British Medical Association recently ex- 
pressed his dissent from this belief. Are there not 
general grounds, however, apart from special cases, 
which warrant the belief that water spreads dis- 
ease? In cases of infection disease can be com- 
municated through the air or by means of articles 
handled by the diseased person. I have heard of 
fever being sent like a valentine by post. Many 
seeds of plants retain their vitality after a pro- 
tracted immersion in water (even in sea-water), and 
several insects (such as the common house-fly) re- 
cover after several hours’ drowning. 

Now, if disease-germs ¢an be carried about in 
a letter, or in one’s clothes,.and if plant seeds and 
insects should survive long immersion in water, I 
see no reason why the said germs should not retain 
their vitality after a few hours’ ducking, and be- 
come innocently swallowed by us, “ along with other 
fishes.” Now I know not whether a diseased germ 
is animal or vegetable (some say it is mythical), for 
I never had the luck to see one, but such being the 
state of my belief concerning them, now arises the 
question—Is water purified by freezing? It is a 
known fact that many animals and most plants 
can survive an extreme degrea of cold. The lowest 
temperature ascertained to exist in the depths of the 
sea is 8} deg. below zero of centigrade, but even at 
this low temperature animal life is abundant and 
vigorous. Newport exposed chrysalids toa tempera- 
ture of 5deg. below zero for forty-eight hours, and 
they did not become frozen. In all such instances, 
however, as with hybernating animals, the cooling 
is effected by means of the medium (no allusion to 
spiritualism is here meant), either air or water, and 
this is a very different thing from being cooled by 
actual contact with the cold body. The question 
before us is whether a disease-germ can survive 
entombment in solid ice, but unfortunately no 
experiments bearing on this subject have been 





led to multitudes of experiments tending to prove 
that organic germs can stand a good amount of 
stewing, and thrive and multiply cheerfully after 
the process ; whether they can bear the process 
of being “‘all froze out” (or rather in) remains. 
to be tried. From what we know of freezing 
as @ physical process, however, we can safely 
say that germs would rarely be included in a sheet 
of ice med on the surface of the water, for 
freezing is really a crystalization of water, and in 
all crystalizations foreign matter, whether in solu- 
tion or imsuspension, tends to be expelled by the 
crystals,. Thus, sesice is fresh in itself, and onl 
contains: a little salt-water en during solidi- 
fication. Without,, then, stating that all risk is 
destroyed by drinking’melted ice, I think the facts 
warrant the statement that water from this source 
is: pretty sure to belesscontaminated with noxious 
longania:germs than the original water from which 
timive is derixed.—R.. M. 
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4 Maonn Waeartzr.—In the report of the Easter 
Nepents att Bapier; New Zealand, it is said that the 
vo the best. part of the day’s entertain- 
| Muenty. & few hard-contestad: struggles be- 
tween: tlie Chomnish:. mem lad beemgat through a tall, 
' athletic Mori entered tlie lists. His:Christian name 
was Hori.;; with reference: tm lis surname we are in 
lignomanog. He evidently new nothing of the science 
of the grane;, and’ apparently didi not: trouble himself 
at: all atienttit.. Whatever ist, ventured to 
encounter lim he:seized hold: of{liim without the least 
concern as tliaw er where his: grip: was taken, and 
by sheer steengtth Ibid’ him an his , im general 
,wimost withont struggle. One mam lie lad seized 
vholibef hyvtlie: titigh;, and was:om thie print, to all ap- 
pesramog aff tlirewing: lim over ltiseliouliier, when 
‘the stesvendi: i te» stop iim. The crowd 
were, not, iaweven,, but aheerad Mr. Hori 
wih: munih iz and none-joined in the ap- 
pikase: more heartiljy than: the men with whom he 
had wom lii#lmureis, They went up to and shook 


SYS | handwith him, and did all they couli: to express to 


iim the sincere and fervent esteem which they felt 
for so distinguished a master of their art. 

ConsuMPTION oF Horsz-FLEsH IN FRrANcE.— 
According to the report of the Comité De la Viande 
de Cheval, there were consumed in Paris during the 
first half of the year 1867, 893 horses, asses, and 
mules, which supplied 106,030 kilogrammes of meat ; 
during the first half-year of 1870 (before the war), 
1,992 animals were slaughtered, giving 366,440 kilo- 
grammes of meat; lastly, during the: first half of the 
present year, the figures amounted respectively to 
5,186 animals, and 883,840 kilogrammes—not in- 
cluding hearts, livers, brains, tongues, etc., which are 
consumed in common with those of neat cattle. Tho 
provinces, exhibit, says the report, the same progress 
as the capital in the: consumption of horse-flesh. 
Horses slaughtered for consumption fetch, on an 
average, from ‘25 to 150 francs each, so that the in- 
dustry has added 100 francs per head to the value of 
worn-out, but not diseased, horses. In the words of 
the report, the public wealth of France is. increased 
by the eating of horse-beef to the extent of 480 mil- 
lions of francs. It is beyond question that horse-meas. 
is received with considerable favour in France, but 
the high price of butchers’ meat and general impo- 
verishment have doubtless considerably aided the 
progress of horse-butchery. 

DzaTH AND THE SEAsons.—It is well known that 
the rate of mortality differs at different seasons of 
the year, The Scottish Registrar-General has ex- 
amined the registers with a view to ascertain the 
relative effect which season has upon the mortality 
at various ages. The examination was confined to 
the deaths registered in the ten years 1806-65-in the 
eight principal towns of Scotland ; but these contain 
nearly a third of its population, and the facts they 
exhibit as to the influence of season are regarded as 
showing the effect upon Scotland generally. Divid- 
ing the year into two equal parts, the mortality as a 
whole is seen to be greatest in the winter and spring, 
and least in the summer and autumn; but the most 
fatal month in the season and the extent of the in- 
fluence of season vary with age. Equalizing the 
months to 31 days for comparison, it 1s found that 
the mortality of children under five years of age was 
least in September and greatest in February, and 
that the deaths in the ten years ranged from 8,649 in 
September to 11,165 in February. At the next ago 
taken, from 5 to 20 years old, there is less variation 
in the monthly number of deaths than at any other 
period of life; August was the least and February 
the month of greatest mortality, and the range was 
from 1,929 deaths in August to 2,848 in February. 
Among persons between 20 and 60 years of age, the 
vigorous period of life, September was the month of 
least and January the month of greatest fatality; 





made. 
The “spontaneous generation” controversy has 


and the range was from 4,724 in September to 7,033 
in January. 
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A SHADE’S DIFFERENCE. 

EVERYBODY’s new costume was of two shades, 
but Miss Doremus’s was to be of three. Miss Dore- 
mus was accustomed to have things a little above 
and beyond what other folks had. 

The shopman was displaying his shimmering silks 
ander the skylight with the discrimination of an 
artist, while Miss Doremus, with her height and 
grace and atyle, her cool, sea-coloured eyes and red- 
gold hair, her faultless toilet and magnificent lan- 
guor, was making her critical choice. 

Certainly the blue would be the most becoming. 
Not a pure, bright, vulgar blue, by any means, but 
a new shade—or rather three new shades, like tints 
from cloudland or the colours of the chasing waves. 
They would be very becoming. And it mattered, 
even to Miss Doremus, to wear what would become 
her best at the bazaar; though one who knew her 
well might have read on her face a sort of wrathful 
scorn at her own weakness, because it did matter. 

The purchase was made. Wondrous goods rustled 
through rapid measurement, and the whole lustrous 
fabric lay in a blue, shaded, billowy stretch before 
her on the counter, when of a sudden a faint colour 
crept over Miss Doremus’s skin from brow to cheeks, 
and even over the pure white column of her full 
throat. It was but an instant, then it faded, leav- 
ing her fair as before, The gentleman she had seen 
approaching recognized her, bowed, and approached. 

“The last place and the last time at which I 
should have expected to meet Mr. Kinglake,” said 
Miss Doremus, with the slightest uplifting of her 
lovely eyes. 

“You are astonished that the magnet draws the 
steel ?”’ asked Mr. Kinglake, with a bow. 

**T am astonished to hear you say so,” and the 
uplifted eyes drooped demurely with her words. 

“ Even if it is the truth ?” 

“There is a time to tell the truth,” said the lady. 

* And this is it probably,” concluded the gentle- 


wan. 

Miss Doremus was giving her address for the silk. 

‘Then she turned to the gentleman and said : 

** My shopping is done. Yours, I suppose, is at 
the glove counter ?”’ 

“ T have none to do. I followed you here, Miss 
Doremus.” 

P “Ah! Had you nothing better to do this lovely 
ay ? ” 

“Nothing. And yet I feel no self-commisera- 
tion. I likea shop interior, even when I have not 
seen you enter. It is curious to watch people 
buy. Some are so anxious and undecided, some 
are so sharp, some so esthetic—like yourself, Miss 
Doremna.”’ 











[MUTUAL EXPLANATION. J 


And Miss Doremus said “‘ Ah”’ again. 

‘** | watched you buy that purple silk——” 

* Blue, Mr. Kinglake.” 

“Ts it blue? It reminded me of a basket of 
violets which a girl has for sale at the corner. We 
will stop for them, if you please.’’ 

“Violets? It is early for real violets—those 
which bloom out of doors.” 

“Yes. And while you were selecting I was con- 
trasting you with a lady I noticed yesterday morn- 
ing when I came in here—for gloves inevitably.” 

“*T daresay the lady would be flattered.” 

‘* She was not unlike you, only older and plainer, 
buying some cheap dingy stuffs with so much care, 
I had a curious reverie about the effect of soils and 
sunny exposures on plants and people.” 

“That is, you were wondering how much older 
and plainer it would make me to be buying cheap 
dingy stuffs instead of blue silk.” 

**Something of the sort, Miss Doremus. But 
here is your carriage. Iam sorry you are driving.” 
** Won’t you ride with me? Iam going home.” 

‘Will you not walk with me? I am going for 
the violets.” 

‘* Which are like my silk ?” 

“Jes.” 


She demurred a minute, It was unconventional, 
of course. But there are moments when even the 
“blue blood” which has not overflowed its bounds 
for generations leaps riotous and defiant in the 
veins, and Miss Doremus wanted to walk home with 
Luke Kinglake that day. 

“T believe I will walk. I want to see the vio- 
lets—see whether you can carry a shade’s difference 
in your eye, Mr. Kinglake, Will you send the 
driver home ?” : 

He bowed very gravely as he executed this com- 
mission. There was a flash under his eyelids, a 
momentary quiver of his lips through his mous- 
tache. Then the face told no more tales as he re- 
joined Miss Doremus, and they walked side by side. 

Mr. Kinglake found his violet vendor at the 
corner, and bought her small stock with a large price. 

“ Why can’t such people be picturesque, as 
Sag at Paris and Naples ?”’ Miss Doremus won- 

ered. 

‘* They have not the sunny exposure,” Mr. King- 
lake vouchsafed. ‘‘ By the way, there is an object 
for a fair or bazaar, Miss Doremus : to dress organ: 
grinders like banditti, and our flower-vendors in 
Swiss boddices.” 

She made a little grimace. ‘ 

** Don’t offer any more suggestions, or some one 
will take them up and plan a tea-party on the spot. 
By the way, you are aware of our bazaar next week. 
Have you bought your tickets ?”’ 








“T am ready todo so at any price—even to half 


my kingdom, providing—— 

* T abhor conditions.” 

* How many tickets am I to take?” he asked. 

* Ten, at half a crown each. And you are to come 
hungry, in order to patronize Miss Lassell; and 
curiously minded, in order to patronize the sibyl ; 
and gallantly disposed, in order to buy my flowers.” 

“ T adore conditions!” aid the gentleman, with 
—. 

iss Doremus smiled, 
7. * * - * 

The April night air blew in fragrant breaths 
through the sumptuous hall where Miss Doremus, 
in her blue silk, presided in a temple of flowers. The 
scene was like fairy-land. 

Unrolled upon the floor was a velvet carpet of 
shaded fern leaves ; from above a flood of light sof- 
tened by porcelain globes. On either side were tables 
laid with glossy damask and shining plate, with lus- 
cious fruits on glittering salvers and quivering jel- 
lies in tall épergnes. 

The aroma of Mocha, the delicate steamy scent of 
garnished meats, mingled confusedly to the sense 
with wafted music, radiant smiles, rippling voices 
and distracting dresses. 

Passing on to the central portion of the room 
were the fancy tables, after their kind, with their 
wares of dainty lawn and filmy lace, of velvet and 
zephyr and plush; and at last—like a holy of holies, 
only to be entered after initiatory steps—the floral 
temple and Miss Doremus. In the background were 
an aquarium, with ae and stony surroundings, 
circled by great, graceful ferns, and dimly lighted 
by a swinging antique lamp; a roof of flowers and 
moss and dripping smilax and blue-eyed orchids; 
graceful columns twined with ivy, and in front of 
Miss Doremusa small stand piled with tiny bouquets 
of rosebuds and heliotrope—to be sold at a price 
which should pay for all the rest—for fairy-land has 
its price. 

Miss Doremus, through all her career as a beauty, 
had never looked more beautiful than she did that 
night. The blue silk, with its Pompadour corsage 
and drapery sleeves, revealed the perfection of her 
snowy bust, the contour of her lovely arms. Her 
hair was slightly dusted with diamond powder, her 
ripe lips were red as the rose-camellias, her eyes 
brilliant with animation. And above all there was 
a new look in her face, something between coyness, 
rapture, expectancy and alarm—the look of a woman 
who has newly learned to love. F 

The bazaar had opened at four o’clock, and since 
then the tide had been streaming in—eating, buy- 





ing, admiring, praising, flirting, and retiring. A) 
\ Still Miss Doremus’s face did not lose its expression 
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of expectancy, a half-anxious expectancy as time 
wore away. 

It was near nine o’clock, but Luke Kinglake, in 
despite of the ten tickets he had purchased, did not 
come. It was the first time in their brief month’s 
acquaintance that he had failed to avail himself of 
an opportunity to secure her society, and as Miss 
Doremus wo og her bouquets she put passionate 
questions to her heart as to the cause of his delay. 
They had spent the preceding evening together ata 
musical soirée, and as she reviewed the occasion she 
thought she remembered a slight abstraction in Mr. 
Kinglake’s manner which had never appeared before. 
. Her pulses fluttered and sank at what occurred to 

er. 

Had he gone as far as he intended? Had she be- 
trayed her heart too soon ?—for that she had be- 
trayed it she knew in her secret soul full well. A 
simpleton she breathed toherself, with fierce scorn. 

And he will go away and talk about me as his 
conquest. Could anything be worse than that ? Yes, 
something could be worse. The worse would be to 
have him go away; to give him up; to forget and 
try to hate him. F 

And Miss Doremus smiled on a purchaser with 
her red lips, crushing some violets passionately in 
her palm to save her soul from crying out at the 
mero idea, 


The nine o’clock bell had swung its vibrant toll 
and still the crowd increased at the bazaar. Miss 


Doremus had received anonymously a wondrous ad- 
dition to the attractions of her temple. 

It was a night-blooming cereus, half unfolded, 
opening moment by moment its glory of whiteness 
to the light. 

There was a throng about it, watching in a kind 
of suspense for what should come. At an instant 
when Miss Doremus’s attention was claimed by those 
about her the outer door opened and Luke Kinglake 
entered. 

His eyes fastened upon the temple; upon Miss 
Doremus in the shade of the flowers, smiling, 
gracious and brilliant to others as she was to him. 

He lingered a moment; his eyes lowered. He 
= come late purposely to catch her watching for 

im, 

But she was not watching. 

“Mr. Kinglake,” said a voice near. 

“ Mrs. Lassell, I beg your pardon.” 

“Come here. I have saved my last ewer of cream 
for your coffee,” 

“I am truly sorry, Mrs, Lassell, but I have just 
supped with a friend.” 

“Indeed! And why, pray, did you not bring your 
friend and sup here ?”’ 

“‘ Here ?” repeated Mr. Kinglake, absently. ‘Oh, 
I did not suppose she would have come. I did not 
ask her.” 

Mrs. Lassell tapped his arm with her fan. 

“A lady friend! Ah,Isee. In that case I ex- 
pe You are very good to remember to come 
a a — 

“Tt was no merit, I assure you; I would not have 
missed coming.”’ 

“* So I supposed, until you confessed to a ‘lady 
friend’ outside the bazaar.” 

He smiled grimly. 

“Miss Doremus has a night-blooming cereus. 
Do you know ?” 

“T was thinking that her flower-stand seemed 
possessed of even unusual attractions. I must go 
and see it and her.”’ 

“T have been waiting for an opportunity to do the 
same,” said Mrs. Lassell, ‘so I will take your arm 
while Helen attends to my café.” 

_ ‘You are late,” said Miss Doremus, as Mr. 
Kinglake at last stood before her, with Mrs. Lassell 
on his arm. 

_ “ Mr. Kinglake is the victim of his lady friends,” 
interposed his companion, “so don’t scold him. 
He has confessed to being detained to supper by 
one who would not come to the bazaar, and I have 
had him in my toils for at least ten minutes. Iam 
‘vexed with him, because I saved a jug of cream for 
his benefit. But you must not coal im any more. 
Of course he can buy flowers if he could not drink 
coffee,” 

“T will return, if you say so, and drink anything, 
my dear Mrs. Lassell, cream or anything you 
desire,” said Kinglake, in desperation. 

“No, no; I will give it to somebody else I know. 
You may stay here and buy flowers. I suppose she 
would like flowers—the one you supped with, you 
know,” and Mrs. Lassel! sheok her spangled fan, 
sniffed at the cereus, and went back to her café. 

“Whom did you sup with?” asked Miss Dore- 
mus, very quietly and directly, as they stood face to 
face. It was worse than weakness to betray her 
jealousy, and yet she deliberately betrayed it by 

er question. 

_“* With a woman who has been dearer to me than 
all the world beside: who was lost and is found,” 
~~ Lp apes seriously. 

“You will like some of my beautiful flow 
earry to her,” Miss Doremus wont on, — 





No one knew with what an effort she saved her- 
self from fainting between her two remarks. 

“T want your night-blooming cereus as soon as 
it opens. I will wait till then,” and he seated him- 
self wearily, shading his eyes with his hand, while 
Miss Doremus sold her rosebuds, and sent back 
quick-witted answers to the flatterers who sur- 
rounded her stand, and acted her part as graciously 
as ever—with a breaking heart. 

An hour elapsed. The céreus had unfolded its 
last petal, imperially white and proud. Miss Dore- 
mus bent hastily forward and severed it from the 
stalk. She walked quickly to hide her agitation, 
and handed it to Mr. Kinglake. 

‘© What is the price?” he asked. 

She stood above him, with a strange, clear light 
in her eyes. 

“Your confidence,” she said. 

“ You ask what is not mine to give,” was his 
rejoinder. 

“ Accept the flower then. I am glad to have 
something precious enough to offer you in return.” 

He stopped her with a gesture. 

“In return for what, Miss Doremus? Opera 
tickets? Is it to bea question of ‘ value received’ 
between us?” 

** T do not know, Mr. Kinglake.” 

“ Then I will tell you. I want something whose 
value I cannot hope to find equivalent for.” 

* You are moderate.” 

“No, 1am not. Iam presuming. I feel keenly 
how presuming. And yet I am going to tell you 
that I want your love.” 

Since the cereus had been cut the people had been 
going away somewhat oy , for it was getting 

ate. Miss Doremus and Mr. Kinglake, in the shel- 
ter of the temple, were almost alone. The girl’s 
breath came quickly ; a sudden faintness—the faint- 
ness of ecstasy—came over her again. And yet she 
took her woman’s barbed revenge. 

“ But if” —with a faint smile—“ my heart is like 
your confidence, Mr. Kinglake?” . 

“* Mildred,” he said, 
do not trifle with me.” 

“It is you who trifle with me,” she returned. 
“‘ Happily I can do as I choose still.” 

“Yes, you can do as you choose.” She did not 
know he could be so terrible. ‘“ You can shock and 
stab me with your coquetry to-night, when my soul 
is already torn and bleeding; you can belie all my 
conjectures, dash all my hopes, and show yourself 
as frivolous as any other woman. You can ignore 
if you will, what I have uttered. But do not preten 
the utterance surprised you. I have declared my 
love in everything but words a hundred times be- 
fore, and to-night I am in no mood to quibble.” 

“ Evidently not, Mr. Kinglake. They are prepar- 
ing to close, I see: My duties will require me now. 
Good night.” 

He got up and walked away with his costly flower, 
never stopping till he reached the street. Then he 
threw the cereus upon the pavement, crushed it with 
his heel, and pursued his way. 

He had always doubted her. She was like his 
marble Psyche, without a soul. She would have 
married him, perchance, for his money, for his dis- 
tinction, if he had not offended her. How exquisite 
she was! How beautiful she had looked at the 
bazaar! But devoid of charity, of sensibility—he 
knew she was devoid of it. Suffering disgusted her. 
She must “lie in the lilies and feed on the roses” 
of life. Could he, with the mystery and shame 
which lay so close to his heart, venture to take such 
awife? Howcouldhego to her, who had no thought 
but to be beautiful and happy, with such a tale of 
wrong and sorrow as racked his own soul? 

Miss Doremus lay back languidly in her carriage, 
folding her cashmere cloak more closely around her 
with a shiver. 

“I wonder how many other women’s hearts he 
has asked for—in such a way as to bar the possi- 
bility of their bestowing them ?”’ was her mental in- 


quiry. 
e * * * * 

Luke Kinglake awoke on the morning following 
the bazaar with an indistinct, oppressive sense of 
something unpleasant having happened. Gradually 
the recollection of last evening’s events came back 
to him, with the consideration of what it behoved 
him to do to-day. 

Should he accept Miss Doremus’s reply as final, 
or should he see her again—appeal once more to the 
love he believed she bore him ? 

For he well surmised that pique had prompted her 
words. She was offended at his allusion to a woman 
who had been dearer to him than all the world be- 


lake ? 
Caasele, almost roughly, 


side. 

He stopped there in his reverie with a gentle 
sigh. 
fe Poor Alice,” he murmured, “I must at least see 
her to day.” 

He dressed, breakfasted, and looked over his cor- 
respondence. One of his letters came from his part- 
ner. 

He mused over it, 





a 


“‘T shall be glad,” he thought, “to get back to 
business and routine again. I am tired of so much 
leisure.” 

Then he recollected that but for this business 
mission he should never have met Miss Doremus. 

“ Ah, yes, some time I must have met her,” came 
from the depths of his heart, as though another had 


spoken. 

And Alice! how little he had thought of finding 
her here. 

name had been a providence in his coming after 


The May morning was blithe and bright. Mr. 
Kinglake threaded his way through the streets in 
accordance with a direction pencilled upon a card. 

He stopped at last at a poor but decent dwelling 
and pulled the bell. 

It was answered by a young and fair woman, 
dressed in black, and with a faded, heart-broken 
expression that was sad to see. 

He saw it now, in the morning light, as he had 
not on the preceding evening in their chance en- 
counter. 

** My poor little Alice !” 

And scarcely stopping to cross the threshold, he 
was about to fold his arms about her, when she 
checked him, with a faint, shamed blush. 

“T am unknown here, Luke,” she said, apologeti- 
cally, drawing him within the room. 

He glanced around. 

It was neat enough, but, oh, so bare. 

He remembered the girl before him sparkling 
with beauty, pampered, caressed, served like a 
queen. 

Mem silence told how he was drawing the con- 
a8 

_ “It was my own stubborn doings, Luke. Thera 

is no one to blame but me.” 

“But you! Itis he whois to blame. Great hea- 
vens——” 

“Hush,” said Alice, mildly. ‘* Let us talk of our- 


selves, not of him,’ 

* Let us talk of what has occurred, Alice. That 
is what I want to know—what I have come to 
hear. In the first place, you are lawfully mar- 
ried ?” 

“Yes; we were married within an hour after I 
left home.” 

** And the child ?” 

She rose softly, and lifted a coarse white curtain 
that screened a recess. 

There, asleep upon the bed, lay a beautiful year- 
old baby girl. 

Alice had fondly fancied to disarm Luke’s anger 
with the loveliness of her child. She had dressed it 
in the prettiest clothes she had been able to create 
from the remnants of her own wardrobe, and the 
yellow curls about its head were deftly laid as only 
a mother’s fingers can lay them. 

But Luke had no tenderness towards this baby. 
It lay there like a flaming sword of retribution ; like 
the emblem of disgrace, the expression of a painful 
experience, put into this dimpled and roseate 
mould. 

** Has he ever seen it, Alice ?’”’ 

She dropped the curtain with a crimson blush. 

** No, Luke ; he deserted me a month before she 
was born,” 

* And what did you do then ? ” 

‘“*T scarcely know—leastways, I cannot tell. But 
when the time came Heaven sent me a friend.’’ 

“* A friend ?” said Luke, sharply. 

“Yes; a friend without whose aid I could never 
have existed—an angel in human form. And 
it is she who still sustains me. Her patronage en- 
ables me to earn a subsistence, and she and I have 
a plan, Luke, that when the baby’s a little older, so 
that I am free from the care, that I shall go and 
earn my subsistence by teaching.” 

“Do you think that I shall listen to any such 
plan? I intend to take you home.” 

“T could not go, Luke,” 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

*T mean that he would find me; would force me 
to return to him, or atany rate deprive me of my child. 
No, I am lost to the world, to all but her and you.” 

The door was pushed suddenly open. A woman 
stood on the threshold. She was thickly veiled ; 
the hand which rested on the knob was ‘cased ina 
black glove. At the sight of a stranger in the apart- 
ment she stood for an instant irresolute, and then 
walked rapidly away, closing the door impetuously 
behind her. 

Mr. Kinglake started from his chair. 

“ Who was that?” he asked, abruptly. 

He had recognized the lady whom he had once 
observed buying the “ cheap dingy stuffs” of which 
he had told Miss Doremus; the lady whom he had 
fancied like Miss Doremus herself, only plainer and 
older, as though she had not had the sunny exposure 
in which to thrive and glow. 

“That is my friend,” said Alice, simply. ‘She 
was an old schoolmate. She recognized mein the 
street. I can never tell you what 1 owe her... I call 
wy little Mildred after her.’* 
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“* Mildred,”’ repeated Mr. Kinglake, abstractedly. 
* Alice,” he said, finally, as hestood prepared to go, 
* it seems strange to me that you have not asked 
me one question; I mean concerning John Esten. 
He grieved for you.” ; 

i “af was not worth it, Let the dead past bury its 
ead.’ 

Mr. Kinglake left Alice with a sense of dissatiefac- 
tion. What would his father say, what would John| 
Esten say, to know that he had found her deserted, 
heart-broken, in want, and had left her'so? She 
was a mere child when she had rin away with a 
worthless actor. Two or three would be glad to 
ignore her mistake, and take her back to their ten- 
derness. But he could not move.her resolve. He 
foresaw that insistance would only be the means of 
losing her again. 

“ | forfeited my right to home when I left it,” she 
said. “I tooama Kinglake. I will not take my 
child back as a beggar.” 

Luke left it so, thinking he would perhaps pre- 
vail through the influence of Alice’s generous friend, 
whom he resolved to know. Something about her 
touched him singularly. Evidently she was not 
wealthy—her dress decided that ; and yet she gave 
freely and unobtrusively. And she gave not her 
money only, but her womanly sympathy, her time, 
her advice. Luke could plainly see who it was that 
had bound up the broken heart of his poor, spoiled, 
misguided sister. 

** Would that I could know such a woman,” he 
sighed over his cigar. Then he reflected that pro- 
bably he had known such, and had not liked them ; 
had called them “ goody;” had ridiculed their 
“isms,” and laughed at their plain collars and 
smooth hair, He had to confess that it was a dif- 
ferent style which suited him. The women who 
captivated his fancy were of Miss Doremus’s style; 
of the world worldly, with wonderful coiffures, 
sweeping trains, soft hands, indolent, elegant, with 
a hidden disgust for afflictions and distresses. He 
could not fancy Miss Doremus pieking her way to 
Alice’s poor home with flannels and liniment ; 
dressing and hushing a crying baby; making the 
bare room cheerful with a few pictures and plants, 
as Alice’s friend haddone. Oh,no; Miss Doremus 
gave her alms, like the elegant Pharisee she was, ia 
broad gas-light, at the topmost seat at the tea-party 
or bazaar. 

But notwithstanding his criticisms Mr. Kinglake 
prepared to visit Miss Doremus again. Last night 
he had shrunk from disclosing Alice’s story, which 
indeed was not so bad as they had sometimes teared. 

‘She would come back if she were not dis- 
honoured,’”’ her father had often said. It was an 
immense relief to find his conjecture had been 
amiss. Mr. Kinglake could never have told Miss 
Doremus, with her pride of birth and haughty sense 
of propriety, that he had a sister who had brought 
disgrace upon his name. 

As it was he prepared to go to her. She must 
yield a little, and he a great deal, was the pro- 
gramme he had mapped as he rang the bell. A 
servant answered it. He was shown into the va- 
cant drawing-room. A moment later he was in- 
formed that Miss Doremus was engaged. 

He bit his ip and walked away. 

“ T willnot make the advance again,” he repeated 
to himself, 

He deceived himself there, however; he made 
and continued to make advances, which were met 
with persistent rebuff. He called. Miss Doremus 
never a him. He wrote. His notes were un- 
noticed. 

Meanwhile his father, having learned of Alice’s 
discovery, was writing tender, imploring letters 
with which Luke sought to shake her resolution. 
To his surprise she refused, when questioned, to 
tell him the name of her friend. So he was de- 
barred from seeking her intercession. 

Perhaps in all his easy, pleasant life Luke King- 
lake had never before felt so uncomfortably foiled. 
He was too proud to seek Miss Doremus in society 
when she refused to see him at home, and he reso- 
lutely stayed away from the lunches and picnics, 
which took the place of parties as the weather grew 
warm. 

At length, towards midsummer, society went out 
of town. 

He walked by the Doremus mansion one morn- 
ing, — saw the shutters closed, the area gate 

ociked, 

ihe. She has gone,” ho said, “ without a word or 
sign. 

a up his mind to start for business the 
next day. 

‘There was really nothing to prevent. As to pre- 
parations, he needed none. Only he must see Alice 
once more. 

And so, in the hot noontime, he traced his way 
towards her narrow street. 

A linden tree, which pushed its way through the 
roof of the old house in which she had her room, 
casta grateful shade about her windows, which 
jake noticed open for the first time, 





The neighbourhood was just then intensely quiet, 
and through the windows he heard a low, rich voice 
crooning a child’s song. 

On the impulse of the moment he stepped to the 
window anil looked in. j 

Upon a low chintz chair sat the singer, holding 
the baby upon her knees. 

She had laid her bonnet—a dingy black bonnot 
with a long veil—upon the floor beside her, and her 
rich, red-gold hair was partly falling in coils over 
her bosom and the shoulders: of her white wrapper. 

Mr. Kinglake stifleda ory. With a rapid step he 
entered the house, and unceremoniously puned 
open the door. 

** Mildred Doremus——” 

She started—straightened herself as she sat. 
o This is an unlooked-for intrusion, Mr. 

e.” 

** It is a thrice-blessed discovery. Why have you 
refused me the privilege of seeing you for twa 
months ?”’ 

ms wy is a point on which I will not be ques- 
tioned.”’ 

‘* Mildred, you will be. I am determined to know. 
You may reject my love, but there is no reason why 
you should despise it.” 

“T think Imay. What brings you here ?” 

“ To see my sister.” 

Your sister |” 

She turned a trifle pale. 

** Alice has not told me who you were.” 

“ Has she not ? Why ?” 

“T suppose because I would not let her. I told 
her I must not meet you here, and that that was all 
I would hear her say.” 

** And who did you take me to be?” 

* Pardon me, 1 have been in the wrong. Your 
words at the bazaar, your visits here, and my own 
fatuity, led me to believe that you were the lover 
whom Alice forsook in her infatuation forthe scamp 
who deceived her.’’ 

“ Mildred !’” 

“ T ask your pardon.” 

“T have to ask yours for never recognizing you, 
for never suspecting you capable of such a noble 
work as you have done for my poor sister.” 

She smiled faintly. 

* Yet you thought the lady who bought the ‘ cheap 
and dingy ’ stuffasomething like me, with a shade’s 
difference,” 

“ T scarcely know what I thought. But I know 
what I do think—that I adore you.” 

* Let us talk of Alice now,” she said. 

“ Not until I have had my answer.” 

** Well, then, to expedite matters, I will confess 
that Ihave never had a happy moment since the 
bazaar.” 

At the request of Miss Doremus Mr. Kinglake 
then took his departure, and on the following day, 
when he called upon her by appointment at her home 
—which was not yet deserted, as he had thought— 
then all was explained; how to avoid attracting 
attention Miss Doremus had assumed a sort of dis- 
guise in visiting her friend. 

It was an era of explanations. 

Towards the close of the summer the news of the 
death of Alice’s worthless husband was received. 
And, no longer in jeopardy, she returned to her 
=" 7c prodigal over whom rejoicings were 

eid. 

Mr. Kinglake has always some slight fear that 
his wife will assume a disguise in which he will not 
know her, and is never quite easy when people talk 
of things between which there is hardly a shade’s 
difference. W. H. P. 








FACETIA. 


A THIEF running away is ascamp, but the po- 
liceman’s chase after him is a scamper. 

To His Crepit.—One member of Parliament 
never suffers from the effects of liquor—the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.—Fun. 

Tue husband of an extravagant wife thinks that 
men suffer more than women from excessive “ lac- 
in 





g. 

Live neara factory that uses soft coal, if you 
would save yourself the expense of anew black hat 
when the season changes. 

“WHERE are you going?” asked a little boy of 
another, who had slipped on an icy pavement. 
** Going to get up,” was the blunt reply. 

A younG@ husband calls his wife “ Birdie,’ be- 
cause he says she is always associated in his mind 
with a bill. 

A TrprouTe gentleman, who was showing the 
good qualities of his horse to his friend, is now esti- 
mating the distance he would have been kicked had 
not a board fence stopped his flight. 

A LITTLE boy having broken his rocking-horse 
the day it was bought, his mother began to rebuke 
him. He silenced her by inquiring, “ What is the 
good of a horse till it’s broke?” 

Broken ENGuLisu.—Mrs. Malaprop is staying at 








an old farm-house.in one of the Middling Counties 
and writes word ‘that it is in a very “ diplidated ” 
condition-—-Punch. > . 
Hair anp Haur.—A gentleman being asked if 
his neighbour’s dog was a hunter, said it was half 
hunter and half setter, that he hunted until he 
found a bone, and then “ set’’ down to eat it. 


AN EXAMPLE. 
Old Lady: “Be careful with my umbrella, cabby ; 
its a ous. one!” 
C. (gallantly): ‘Not so precious as what’s 
walking underneath it, mum !”—Punch, 3 
Confusion oF Ippas.—The man who said that 


che was.so.particularabout.his bacon that he never 


ventured on a rasher without first seeing the pig 
which had supplied it must have been an 
—Punsh. 


TO SEE OURSELVES, ETC. | 
*Array: * ’Ullo, Alf, blow me if you ain’t down 
ere too iad 
Alf: “ Right yer ’ar, ’Arry. Me and the missus 
likes to take.a. run down wunst or twice in the sea- 
son just to ’ave a look at the cads !”—Fun. 
- 7 want to see what men will do in the way 
of conformity,” says a,modern. philosopher, “‘ take 


| a high hat for your subject of meditation. I dare- 


say there are twenty-two millions of people at this 
minute wearing one of those hats each to please 
reat.’ 


“ LET THE TOAST GO ROUND.” 

Good Templar: “ Very warm, coachman. Have 
a drop ?”’ 

Coachman: “Thank ye, sir.”— (Drinks.)— 
<n ! Qh, murder! ’Am poisoned !—What’s 

at ? 

Good Templar : “ Only toast-and-water !””—Punch, 

SUBSTANTIAL Reasons.—A school master who 
had an inveterate habit of talking to himself was 
asked what motive he could have in doing so, He 
replied that he had two good substantial reasons. 
In the firat place he liked to talk to a sensible man ; 
re 3 next place he liked to heara sensible man 

Truz as Srezu.—A man was charged at Wor- 
ship Street the other day with “attempting to steal 
from the pocket of Rosetta Davis a married wo- 
man.” Of course he was discharged. Rosetta Davis 
had not a married woman in her pooket, and there- 
— he could not attempt to steal that article. — 

"un. 

IMPROVING THE OccAsION.—There is a physician 
in London who paid attentions toa young lady for 
nearly a year, and then, when she refused him, he 
sent her a bill for the visits, one hundred and fifty- 
four visits, at five shillings a visit. He says busi- 
ness is business, and he is not going to waste op- 
portunities like that while the city isas healthy as 
itis now. 

INCONVENIENCES OF LODGINGS BY THE SEA- 
sIDE.—“ Please, miss, have you any objection to 
’avin’ the windows open instead of the door, on ac- 
count of the Partywhatsleepsintheback-parlour’s 
dressin’-room bein’ at the top o’ the ’ouse, he thinks 
your door being closed while he’s a goin’ hupstairs 
to his bath might be more agreeable to both you and 
to ’m, miss !”—Punch. 

‘4 WOMAN 0’ BUSINESS.” 

Husband (who has been on the Continent, and left 
his wife some blank cheques): “My dear Louisa, 
, Soe you have considerably overdrawn at the 

nk!’ 

Wife: “Oh, nonsense, Willy, how can that be? 
Why, I’ve two of those blank cheques left yet!”— 
Punch. 

TEACHERS AT THE TOWER.—Ié is well that tho 
Beefeaters are so called for a different reason from 
that which orthography seems to indicate. The 
function of the Beefeater does not consist.in feeding 
on beef. If it did, in these days of high-priced 
butcher’s meat, when eating beef is eating money, 
the Beefeaters would be very expensive Historians 
to the Crown.—Punch. 

Tue Maron or SciENce.—The amount of elec- 
tricity in the human frame must be much greater 
than philosophers have hitherto supposed, for we 
notice that billiard-tables are now supplied ‘‘ pro 
vided with electric markers.” Perhaps this is only 
the first result of some new scientific discovery 
which will speedily supply us in succession wit 
electric waiters, electric postmen, and electric police- 
men.—Punch. 3 

RABELAISIAN.—A correspondent writes to inquire 
the meaning of the expression “ Pantagruelian 
Philosophy.” The next time he has a very bad cold, 
and is put upon a diet consisting mainly of “a thin 
food, made by boiling groats or oatmeal in water,” 
and bears his misfortune with patience and fortitude, 
he will understand the phrase in all its force, and 
be entitled to consider himself a “ Pantagruelist.” 
—Punch. ‘ 

A CorKer.—A Yankee in Paris, who was listen- 
ing to the boasts of a lot of English and French 
artists about the wonderful genius of their respec- 
tive countrymen, at last “ broke ont” and said, 
“Oh, pshaw! yeou git eout! why, there’a Bill De 
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vine of our village who kin paint a piece of cork so 
*zactly like marble that the minute you throw it into 
the water it will sink to the bottom kurchug, jes’ 


like a stone.” 
ON AN AVERAGE. 
* James Jenkins,” said a national schoolmaster-to 


his pupil, “‘ what.is an average ?” 
‘A thing, sir,” answered scholar, promptly, 
“that hens lay eggs upon.” 


“Why do you say that, you silly boy ?” asked the 


gue. 
a sir,” said the youth, “I heard a gen- 
tleman say the other day as a hen would lay, om an 
average, @ hundred and twenty eggs @ year.” 
HUSBANDS, BEWARE. 

We learn from Heywood’s Gwitle ‘to Ramsgate 
that— 

Ramsgate is the healthiest place in England for 
women, and the healthiest place,|with but one excep- 
tion, for men, that exception being Redhill. 

We fear in future that husbands willrefuse to take 
their wives to Ramsgate in the season, but will go 
to other localities Red-hilly—Fun, 

An Honest Repuxy.—‘Do you say your 
prayers ?”’ saida good Aberdeen pastor recently to 
ca drover he met on his rambles, and with whom he 
thought it right to have some serious converse in 
cennection with the business of hoofed and horned 
beasts. “ Yes, yes,” was the quick and honest re- 
ply, ‘Sandy prays that he might neither cheat nor 
yet be cheated, but, if ome or the t’other, rather to 
cheat than be cheated.” 

SPARKLING Suecestion.—The practice of adul- 
terating tea with iron-filings might, one would 
think, be easily detected by dipping a magnet of 
sufficient power into the suspected article. There is 
a variety of tea which, so adulterated, might, hay- 
ing been confiscated—it has been suggested by an 
inmate of Earlswood—be utilized instead of being 
thrown away. His idea is that, as filings of iron are 
much used in pyrotechny, materials for making fire- 
works are composed by the mixture of iron-filings 
aud gunpowder.—Punch. 

A Suieut Mistake.—The other day, ata concert 
in the Se ee a gentleman having put his 
hat upon a chair to keep a place, returned to claim 
it after a short absence. The hat he found sure 
enough where it had been left, only there was a 
stout lady sitting upon it. “ Madame,” said he, 
* you are sitting on my hat.” The lady blushed a 
little, turned round, and said, in the blandest 
manner, “ Oh, I beg pardon. I’m sure I thought it 
was my husband’s.” 

A BravutiruL Invention.—An American has 
invented a little machine for removing the shells 
from chestnuts and peanuts. It is made to fit over 
the nose ; the breath passing from the nostrils 
furnishes a motive power, the nuts are dropped into 
the hopper on top, and the meat or unshelled nut is 
dropped into the mouth of the eater below. It is 
noiseless in its working, and gentlemen or ladies 
who have been debarred from attending church, 
because they were not allowed to “crunch” nuts, 
can now experience a new pleasure. 

A BrizF BuT COMPREHENSIVE GrRacE.—A 
gentleman on the West Coast had some friends to 
dinner lately. A blessing was asked, and the 
guests having a keen appetite, had to wait the 
repetition of rather a lengthy grace, given in a 
drawling fashion, which did not take well on the 
occasion, After the meal had been disposed of 
the guests were looking for another long prayer, 
when their entertainer, in a solemn, sombre sound, 
called out, “ Let us return thanks.” Allhung their 
heads, when thanks were returned in the following 
brief—* Thank God.”’ 

A Suppgen RerresHer:—A wealthy stockbroker 
a few days agogave a gala dinner party. When 
the guests had been well advanced in the good 
things, and all was proceeding as merry as a mar- 
riage bell, a sudden water-spout burst over fe 
table, and in the twinkling of an eye the guests 
were deluged, and the room flooded. The large jet 
of water struck every one who had the imprudence 
to look skywards, where was seated the gardener, 
on the roof of the greenhouse, beside the tank, 
handling the hose in a most remarkable manner. 
He had become mad, and for a long time he de- 
feated every effort to be captured. 

An ExTRAORDINARY AcTIoN.—A most extra- 
ordinary action for damages has been taken by a 
man living at Sarlat, in the neighbourhood of Bor- 
deaux. Disgusted with life, he bought a rope, as- 
cended to a garret, and hanged himself froma beam. 
Suspecting his intention, the landlord’s wife fol- 
lowed him, atid did not arrive a moment too soon. 
As a recompense the would-be suicide has taken an 
action against the woman for 2,000 francs, as com- 
pensation for preventing him from hanging him- 
self. A high figure for a little loss of tithe, for 
the man at any moment is at liberty to begin 
again, and the landlord’s wife, for one, will not in- 
terfere. 

Fun.—Fun is infeetious. It is the best thing of 
& good, honest laugh that it will run out and make 





others happy aswell as its jolly originator. It is 
said that the sun shines forall, and he’s a good, li- 
beral fellow for cutting a shine so fine as to go 
round. So with Fun. He is ‘no monopolist, but 
wells out like the ripple on the lake to its utter- 
most shores. The man who resists the influence of 
fun has a bad vein in his nature, and is to be 
avoided, the same as maniacs and women who have 
a passion for suits at breach of promise. Fun—as 
‘well do without children in the world, or money, or 
= other number one niceties. 

Nice Way To Go Rininc.—A contemporary 
tells an ene Bad - — lover = Near 
an equally excitable horse for a genial drive wi 
his lady, After helping her in on the wrong side of 
nena > in himself, when 
the anima) gently started off. It stopped in a mo- 
ment to enable him to catch up, and then pleasantly 
moved along. He caught upagain, and the horse 
moved on, The young lady aggenaes, to be deeply 
interested in the movement, although it was evident 
she was trying to conceal her true feelings. There 
was one good thing about the horse—it never moved 
on before he caught up. They passed through the 
eountry adjoining, some of the scenery being per- 
fectly splendid. They finally arrived at the 
livery stable, the horse and carriage and lady being 
a triflein advance, but the young man caught up. 





IN THE FISHERMAN’S COTTAGE. 





We sat in the fisherman’s cottage, 
The fisher’s daughter and I, 

And heard the rout of the waves without, 
And the moaning winds go by. 

The old wife rocked at her knitting, 
The fisherman mended his nets, 

The drift-wood fire blazed: higher and higher, 
And the smoke sprang up in jets. 

They crooned and talked together, 
As old folks talk and croon, : 

Of wrecks and storms and familiar forms 
That had long been dead and gone. 


They talked of Willie, their eldest, 
Who was lost in the frozen seas, 
When sweetheart Nell, whom I loved so 


well, 
Was but a child on the knees. 


They talked of Jamie, the younger, 
The blue-eyed darling of all, 
Who had found a tomb, with the sealer’s 


doom, 
In the fierce November squall, 


But ever a glance most kindly 
On Nelly and me they threw ; 

While the fisher’s maid in the deeper shade 
I steadily nearer drew. 

For we were to wed onthe morrow : 
They knew it as well as we; 

And soft grew the roar of the storm on the 


shore, 
And the wild heart-beats of the sea. 


And we thought not of wreck and disaster, 
Of night and the moaning blast, 
Of swirling storms and sinking forms, 
And the doleful tales of the past. 
For a cottage becomes a palace, 
And the colours of life are gay, 
When a drift-wood fire gleams higher and 
1) aan f dding-da, 
n the eve of a we -day. 
N. D.U. 





GEMS. 


Tur word “home”—lovely to all—is perhaps 
never felt in the fulness of its peaceful beauty ex- 
cept by the homeless. 

EccENTRICITY of dress or manner will double 
attention; the mistake of vain women is to believe 
that it doubles attraction. 

By annihilating the desire you annihilate the 
mind. Every man without passions has within him 
no principle of action, nor motive to act, 

FLATTERY is a great defect in friendship, and 
shows the want of sincerity of the person that uses 
it, and his ill opinion of the person whom he flatters. 

THERE is no fault so small that it will disappear 
of itself. You must make a business of pulling it 
up by the roots and throwing it away. 

He that has no resources of mind is more to be 
pitied than he who is in want of necessaries for the 
body. 

Know:apon may slumber in the memory, but it 
never dies ; it is like the dozmouse in the ivied 
tower, that sleeps while winter lasts, but awakes 
with the warm breath of spring. 





Tue QuEEN’s VISIT TO GLENCOE.—The Qneen 
visited Glencoe recently. Her Majesty sketched Rob 











Roy’s famous repository for stolen cattle. Coming 
down the glen, she was presented with a dram of 
“long John” out of a quaich from which Prince 
Charlie drank in 1746 and Prince Albert in 1847, Her 
Majesty graciously touched it with her lips, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


A Curz For Corns.—Castor-oil should be 
applied to the corns after paring closely each night 
before going to bed. It softens the corns, which 
become as the other flesh. It will cure in time. 

Wortu Knowina.—A scientific writer says :— 
If half a pint of water be placed in a perfectly clear 
glass bottle, a few grains of the best white sugar 
added, and the bottle freely exposed to the daylight 
in the window of a warm room, the liquid should not 
become turbid, even after exposure fora week or ten 
days. If the water become turbid it is open to. grave 
suspicion of sewage. contamination; butifitremain 
clear it is almost certainly safe. 

HASTENING THE RIPENING oF FrRuitT.—Acting 
upon the principle that renewal of the earth im- 
mediately surrounding the roots increases their 
activity, and accelerates the maturing of all parts of 
the plant, including the fruit, a gentleman removed 
the earth about an early pear tree, eight weeks 
before the normal period of ripening, for a space of 
18 to 15 feet in diameter, and to such an extent as 
to leave a depth of earth over the roots of only about 
2—2'4 inches, which. could be thoroughly warmed by 
the sun. He was surprised not only by the ripening 
of the fruit in the middie of July but also by its 
superior juiciness and flavour. In another experi- 
ment the removal of the earth from the north sido 
of a tree, alone, caused the fruit on that side to ripen 
several days earlier than that on the south side. 
Frequent watering was of course necessary in the 
above experiments. 











STATISTICS. 


Frencu Commercse.—The commercial statistics 
of France for the first half of the present year have 
been published. The total imports during that period 
amounted to 1,561,000,000f., against 1,678,000,000£. 
in the same period in 1872. Of this sum the pre- 
cious metals amount to 221,000,000f., against 
211,000,000f. in the first six months of last year. 
The total exports France amounted to 
1,952,000,000f., againet 1,727,000,000f. in the corre- 
sponding period in the preceding year. ‘The Cus- 
toms revenue amounted to 113,000,000f., against 
78,000,000f. The revenue derived from indirect 
taxation amounted to 404,000,000f., against 
325,000,000f. The total revenue received by the 
French Government was 504,000,000f., against 
404,000,000f. in 1872. Consequently, the revenue of 
the first six months of 1873 shows an increase 
upon the corresponding period of last year of 
112,000,000f, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue Sultan has placed the Palace of Beglerbeg ait 
the disposal of the Duke of Edinburgh during his 
stay at Constantinople. 

Tur Emperor of China wants a head gardener 
from France, and offers a salary of 2,400/. per anuum, 
with apartments in the house of the French Ambassa- 
dor at Pekin. 

AT a recent inquestin London a remark was mado 
by a juryman that it would be better if people ate 
more potatoes and less meat ; on which Dr. Lankes- 
ter, the coroner, said he quite concurred in the re- 
mark, for generally people ate too much meat. 

THE SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIP.—The swimming 
championship of England, with a prize of 301., was 
won on Saturday, the 13th of September, by J. B. 
Johnson, of Leeds, ‘The course was from Putney to 
Hammersmith, a mile and three-quarters, which the 
winner accomplished in 26 minutes 26 seconds, 

Cat Races.—The Luxemburgers, for whose city 
France and Prussia wanted to fight, have a very 
popular amusement in their cat races. Everybody 
who has an animal of the feline race takes it ina bag 
two miles from the city gates, where, at a given 
signal, the bags are all emptied, and the cats start for 
home, frightened nearly to death. The cat that 
reaches the city first wins the race. 

Tue ITatiAN Harvest.—The officials report thas 
the Italian harvest this year gives the following re- 
sults :—In 659 communes the wheat crop is excellent, 
good in 2,470, mediocre in 2,077, bad in 1,014. The 
linseed crop is excellent in 299 communes, good in 
1,177, mediocre in 1,051, and bad in 352. The hemp 
crop is excellent in 284 communes, good in 1,078, me- 
diocre in 1,163, and bad in 370. The general average 





of the three crops is good as compared with those of 
872. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gores W.—1. Of course retain acopy. 2. Either we 
e@hould say is good. 3. The interest would be the 
same in the parent bank andin its country branches. 

J.G@.S—Manifestly the subject is of too extremely 
delicate a nature to receive a satisfactory reply in our or 
in any other columns. Consult any respec table cal 
practitioner; but carefully avoid all quacks. 

Trvuz Biue—Certainly the Lonpon Rranzrcan be sent 
abroad—subject to the usual post-office regulations, and 
entirely as with any other paper, jouraal, or printed pro- 
duction if it be duly registered. 

W. P. C.—During the dependence of the trial it is 
manifest that we (1) cannotand (2) ought not to an- 
swer your question, In truth if we did so we should an- 
‘ticipate the verdict. But we do desire to see fair play 
administered alike on either side. 

I. C.—If the ivory is discoloured simply with dust and 
dirt, try soap and water, with the addition of a pinch of 
carbonate of ammonia or a few drops of liq. ammonia. If 
the ivory is “stained,” put it after cleansing under a 
glass shade and expose to the sun, 

L. G@.—The last criminal tried in the House of Lords 
when witnesses were examined was the late Harl of Car- 
digan (the hero of the Balaclava charge) for wounding 
Captain Tucker ina duel. The trial which ended in the 
acquittal of the earl, took place 16th Feb., 1841. 

IeyorantiA.—Use all your presence of mind, go as 
much as possible into society, and the habit will disap- 

in time. Perhaps physical weakness may have 
something to do with it. Take tonics (such as quinine) 
occasionally, and bathe or sponge from head to foot daily, 
Do not smoke at all. You will be all right by-and-by. 

MarM .—We do not desire to alarm you. You 
will find some good hints in Buchan’s Domestic Medi- 
sine, But consult a doctor forthwith. The throat is a 
dangerous affair to be trifled with. A skilful pharma- 
copoeist will soon set you all right: Much, however, de- 
pends upon the cause of the ailment. 

Datsy.—There are many law stationers in London, and 
it is to them that you should apply. But the remunera- 
tion is only slight and the field is (we are afraid) fear- 
fully preoccupied, As you write a neat, nice hand, and 
as you write moreover in an agreeable and ladylike 
manner, there is we think some better province for your 
industry. 

R. 8.— You wholly misunderstood our meaning. 
Your verses are copious as to language, and they do not 
lack fluency or force. But they are greatly deficient in 
Studied Embellishment, in what (may Apollo forgive us) 
we may call the tricks of the trade. With some assiduous 
atudy of our best authors you would in time produce 
something worthy of insertion. That is all. 

8. F. B.—Women retain their charms to very varying 

riods; some being passee at thirty and others (like the 

te Marchioness of Conyngham) retaining their beauty 
till close on fifty. Especially however this applies to the 
patrician order, and the reason is obvious. Cleopatra 
died at the age of thirty-nine—lustrous even to the 
fast. 

Spirit or THE Storm.—Love levels all distinctions. 
There is no one time fixed for marrying. When there- 
fore should we marry? At all times we presume; that is 
to say when the fervid god is favourable. Your own fe- 
minine heart will best supply an answer—far better than 
we can do, There are good men both fair and dark, and 
complexion cannot determine character. 

Crxrvus.—You might attain a good knowledge of French 
in so far as reading the language is concerned in this 
country, and especially in London, Join one of the nu- 
merous and excellent French classes. For speaking how- 
ever it would be highly desirable to make a short trip to 
Paris. Read also constantly the French newspapers, 
which you can easily procure—usually at a penny each— 
in London, 

Nor Vanirr.—Oosmetics will not touch the root of the 
Gisorder. Go to a medical man, or, failing that, bathe 
or sponge frequently, take walks, and practise strict 
rules of diet, Drink water only, and let the eating be in 
6o far as possible vegetable. We may say, however, that 
violet powder or opaline or that bismuth which profes- 
sionals affect might for a little time serve your pur- 
pose. 

Zeta.—To make orange puffs. Pare off the rindsfrom 
Seville oranges, then rub them with salt, let them lie 
twenty-four hours in water, boil them in four changes of 
water, make the first salt, drain and beat them to a pulp, 
bruise in the pieces of all that are pared, make it very 
sweet with loaf sugar, and boil it till it becomes thick ; 
let it stand till cold, and then put it in the paste. 

E, L, S.—We rather think you have not persevered long 








enough, Here however isa lotion which we hope may 
be found serviceable: Bichloride of mercury 5 grains ; 
hydrochloric acid 30 drops; lump sugar 1 oz. ; rectified 
spirit of wine 2 oz. ; rose water 7 oz. Agitate together 
until the whole is dissolved. Apply night and morning 
(with the finger) or oftener. 

X. Y. Z.-—The Right Hon. Angela Georgina Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts is the youngest daughter of the late Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bart., and grand-daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Coutts. In 1837 she succeeded to the great wealth of Mr. 
Coutts, through his widow, once the fascinating Miss 
Melton, but who died Duchess of St. Albans, Her good- 
ness of heart and her expansive charity are universal. 
In June, 1871, Miss Coutts was elevated to the peer- 
age. 

SusscaiBeR.—The causes of blushing are for the most 
part of a mental sort. Mental activity and energy must 
suppress that unpleasant habit. Mix as much as possible 
in society ; cultivate also what for lack of a better phrase 
we will Self Reliance. Long cheerful society, 
and frequent bathing (either sea-bathing or the shower- 
bath) woulddo much. Do not fret about the matter; it 
will all come right in time. i 

J.G.8 .—If the heart had once ceased to beat not 
even the divine Catherine could cause it to renew its 
pulsations. Peetry must be slightly consistent with pos- 
sibilities. ** That Happy Day” is pretty in sentiment but 
altogether deficient versifying power. Both your 
pieces, how excellent soever in actual intention, were 
not altogether suited to the columns of our periodical. 
That is the reason why we must decline them, while at 
the same time thanking you for the transmission. 

G. S8.—The most terrible shipwrecks of modern times 
were that of the “ Atlantic” White Star steamer, by 
which 500 persons perished. Nearly 500 went down with 
the “ Captain,” a man-of-war. Those who perished in 
the “ London” numbered but 220. ‘“‘ The Royal Charter’”’ 
sent down 446 to their finalaccount. With the “ Birken- 
head” troop-ship there sank 454. In order to parallel 
these massive qlemities we should have to go back to 
the time of Admiral Reynolds's squadron which was lost 
on the coast of Scotland in 1811, or to the memorable 
wreck of the “‘ Royal George.” 


MY BROWN-EYED LASSIB 


I have a winsome darling, 
Who prattles all day long, 

And cheers my home with musio 
Sweeter by far than oong. 3 

A bright-eyed, brown-eyed lessie, 
With teeth of purest pearl, 

In whose soft hair the sunshine plays 
In many a golden curl, 


I know my lassie loves me, 
Her sweet eyes tell me so, 
And warm within her bosom 
Her heart beats true, I know; 
And often rose-bud kisses 
Greet me with tender grace ; 
And love lights up with glowing 





smiles 
Her honest, radiant face. 


Yet something tells me, sadly, 
** Not always will it be 

That she will greet thy coming, 
As now, 80 light and free! 

For there will come a stranger, 
Who'll make her heart his own, 

And far away thy rose may bloom, 
Whilst thou art sad and lone.” 


And when this shadow cometh 
Between her heart and mine, 
Though mine may break with an- 
guish, 
Yet I must not repine! 
It is the fate of mor 
Repeated day by day, 
And pays the debt—for once I stole 
Some other heart away! N. U. 


Aanes, twenty-four, dark hair, gray eyes, and medium 
height. Respondent must be about her own age, and 
respectably c ted ; a mechanic preferred. 

Patriz, seventeen, short, brown hair and eyes, and 
of a loving disposition. Respondent must be tall, not 
over twenty, and fond of home. 

Gwen, seventeen, tall, and dark hair and eyes. Re- 
spondent must be twenty, tall, dark, affectionate, and 
fond of home and children ; tradesman preferred. 

Lizzie F., twenty-two, fair, brown hair and eyes, and 
domesticated. Respondent must be loving, and in a good 

sition. 
rer. S. T., twenty-one, fair, medium height, affectionate, 
and d sticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, and 
good looking. 

T. P., twenty, light curly hair, good tempered, and has 
a moderate income. Respondent must be about eigh- 
teen, good looking, and of a loving disposition. 

Frora R., nineteen, considered pretty, accomplished, 
and musical, Respondent must be tall and good looking, 
and must not be over twenty-one. 

TILLY, seventeen, tall, fair, accomplished, and fond of 
music. Respondent must be affectionate, and fond of 
children. 

Pur V., twenty-three, tall, dark, and considered 
handsome. Respondent must be affectionate, domesti- 
cated, and well educated. 

EstuEr, twenty, tall, fair, of a loving disposition, and 
domesticated. Respondent must be steady and fond of 
home and childien. 

Nesp E,, twenty-four, 5ft. 8in., dark hair and eyes, and 
considered handsome. Respondent must be pretty and 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Happy Joz,a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-one, 
medium height and would make a kind and loving 
husband. Respondent must be pretty, well educated, 
musical and domesticated. 

Magia, twenty-two, tall, dark, and a domestic servant, 
would like to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-five, who must be tall and dark ; a mechanic pre- 
ferred, 











Epcag T.,, twenty-four, 5ft, Gin,, dark, considered good 





——— 


looking, and educated, would like to correspond with a 
young lady, about nineteen, who must be well educated, 
- music, good looking, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. 

Ne .iiz, twenty-four, fair, blue eyes, and of medium 
height. Respondent must be about her own age, and fond 
of home ; a mechanic preferred. 

OaRtotta, twenty, medium height, dark-blue eyes, 
golden hair, _ fi » fond of music, and conside: 
charming. mdent must be good looking, a gentle- 
man, and must have an income. 

GILBERT, twenty-six, medium height; good looking, 
fond of home, and holds a good position, Eines to cor- 
res with a loving and domesticated young lady 
about twenty-two: 

Georges, thirty-one, medium height, considered hand- 
some, well educated, and fond of home. Respondent must 
bn a blonde, well educated, and must have an income of 

er own, 

CatTuEning, twenty, medium height, hazel eyes, brown 
hair, good figure, well educated and of musical tastes. 
Respondent must be tall, dark,well educated,and fond of 


home, 

H. P., twenty-three, 5ft. 4in., dark,good tempered, fond 
of home and children, and has a moderateincome. Be- 
spondent must be about twenty, auburn hair, pretty, 
domesticated, and good tempered. 

Tuomas G., nineteen, blue eyes, light auburn hair, con- 
sidered good looking, fond of home and music, and a 
tradesman’s son. Respondent must be about his own age, 
loving, good tem , domesticated, and fond of music, 

Exiza, eighteen, tall, and dark hair and eyes, desires 
to correspond with a gentleman, tall, fair, about twenty- 
five, and fond of home and children; a esman pre- 


fe . 

Frances Aynrg; thirty-one, fair complexion, stou 
affectionate, and domesticated, would like to correspon 
with a young man about her own » Who must be of 
good disposition, loving. and fond of home. 

ALEXANDER, twenty, blue eyes, considered good look- 
ing, fond of music, and a tradesman’s son. Respondent 
must be about his own age, loving, good looking, and 
domesticated: money no object. 

Lizziz H., eighteen, considered pretty, brown hair, and 
dark-gray eyes, desires to correspond with a gentleman 
about twenty or twenty-two, good looks not so much an 
object as gentlemanly ap nee and address. 

LAUD, twenty-three, Sft. 8in., considered handsome, 
affectionate, fond of home, would like to correspond 
with a young lady about twenty, of an amiable disposi- 
tion, and domesticated. 

Mini, eighteen, medium height, fair complexion, 
affectionate, and thoroughly a ticated. Respondent 
must be about twenty, tall, handsome, and fond of home 
and children. . 

Dora, nineteen, fair, considered good looking, and 
thoroughly domesticated, would like to meet with a re- 
spectable young man about twenty-one, tall, dark, loving, 
and fond of home ; a tradesman preferred. 

Joury Jacx, twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., a seaman in the 
Royal Navy, dark hair, and blue eyes, desires to corre-- 
spond with a young lady who must be about nineteen, 
pretty, of a loving disposition, musical, and thoroughly 
domesticated. 





CoMMUMNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


W. H. is responded to by—‘* Emma,” twenty-two, tall 
dark, domesticated, and would make a good wife. 

Hanrkr B. by—“Jennie,” twenty-three, medium height, 
pretty, loving and domesticated. 

NELLIE by—“ M. C-,” twenty-one, dark, and in a good 
position. 

Firing Rorat Jack by—“ Violet,” a housemaid, of an 
affectionate disposition, and would make a good wife. 

Potty by—“E. Arthur,” tall, considered good looking, 
and fond of home, 

Jacx Topmast by—“ E. B,,” who is affectionate and 
thinks she is all he requires, 

Witz by—‘ Nina,” tall, dark, loving, and domesti- 
cated, and thinks she will suit him. 

Sir Ratrx by—“ Hetty,” eighteen, 5ft. 6in., dark hair, 
of a loving disposition, and thinks she is all that he re- 
quires. 

J. M. C. by—* Eva,” seventeen, 5ft. 5in., fair, of a 
loving disposition considered, good looking, thoroughly 
domesticated, and fond of music, 

Curty-HeaDED PLovcuBor by—“ Helena S.,” nine- 
teen, tall, fair, a domestic servant, and desires to emi- 
grate. 

Lizziz by—" Rollicking Jack,’ twenty-two, 5ft- Sin., 
dark hair, blue eyes, and thinks he is all that she re- 
quires. 

Emma by—"G. J. W. H. J.,” twenty, 5ft. 9in., rather 
good looking, fair complexion, fond of music and danc- 
ing, and will make a good husband, 
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